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Annual Meeting 


ryvHe 1937 annual membership meeting of Consumers 

Union will be held in New York on the evening of 
April 29. The meeting has been scheduled at the audito- 
rium of the New School for Social Research, but so many 
members have indicated their intention to attend that it 
may become necessary to change to some larger audito- 
rium. If this change is made, notices will be sent to all of 
the members who have stated that they will be on hand. 

All members planning to come to the meeting should 
be sure to notify the CU office in advance so that admis- 
sion tickets can be sent to them. 

Following the business part of the meeting there will be 
addresses by Professor Goodwin Watson on consumer 
education and by Mr. Jacob Baker, a member of the 
President's Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise, on con- 
sumer organization. 


Consumers National Council 


ry .\urovucnout the United States there are hundreds of 
| gem ser with a strong consumer interest—wom- 
en’s groups, neighborhood clubs, parents’ associations, and 
many more. Potentially, these organizations represent a 
tremendous power. Effectively applied, their power could 
force Congress and the state legislatures to enact honest 
and effective consumer protective legislation. It could pre- 
vent, or at least retard, unjustified rises in living costs. 
And in numerous ways it could work toward the main- 
tenance and improvement of standards of living. Acting 


by themselves, often uninformed on consumer issues, the 
organizations that hold this power within them have had 
relatively little influence on national and local affairs. 

The chief obstacle to effective activity has been the lack 
of a centralizing agency to act as a clearing house for all 
groups having a consumer interest. Such an agency could 
inform consumer organizations with respect to pending 
legislation. It could set forth analyses of such legislation 
from the consumer’s point of view. It could let each or- 
ganization know what the other organizations are doing; 
and finally, when important issues arise, it could provide 
the means by which the millions of consumers represented 
in the various groups could act together for the protection 
of all. 

The need for a centralizing agency is an obvious one. 
And it has, to date, remained unfilled. We are happy to 
report, however, that a promising step in the direction of 
such an agency has been taken with the initiation of the 
Consumers National Council. It is the outgrowth of a con- 
ference of members of more than 40 organizations having 
a consumer interest, recently held at the Hotel Pennsy]- 
vania in New York City. 

The conference, in which Consumers Union played an 
active part, declared itself in favor of: (1) consumer rep- 
resentation on all regulatory bodies created by law, (2) 
the establishment of a Federal consumer agency, (3) the 
adoption of social legislation, as calculated to maintain 
and improve living standards, (4) opposition to all so- 
called “fair trade practice” legislation which does not pro- 
vide for participation of bona-fide consumer organizations 

(Continued on page 27) 
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N GERMANY, in 1922, Dr. Werner 
I Schultz described what was ap- 
parently a new disease. It began sud- 
denly with a chill, fever, and rapid 
development of ulcers in the mouth 
and throat. The patient became pros- 
trate and as a rule died within a few 
days of what physicians call profound 
exhaustion and toxemia. 

Examination of the blood under 
the microscope revealed remarkable 
changes. Normally in a cubic milli- 
meter of blood there are around 8,000 
white blood cells, about 60% of them 
known as granulocytes, i.e., cells con- 
taining many small granules within 
their substance. Dr. Schultz found in 
his cases not 8,000 white cells, but 
2.000, 500, or 50, and of these a very 
small number or-none at all were 
granulocytes. Because of this marked 
reduction or total absence of granu- 
locytes in the blood, the disease be- 
came known as agranulocytosis. 

Following Dr. Schultz’s report, 
physicians all over the world began 
to observe similar cases. The number 
of cases of the disease reported in 
medical literature began to rise. At 
first bacterial infection was held re- 
sponsible for it. Then faulty diet was 
suspected. Both theories had to be dis- 
carded after rigorous investigation. 
Finally, careful questioning of patients 
who survived brought out the fact that 
they had taken drugs before the onset 
of the disease. With the overwhelming 
majority the drug was aminopyrine 
(also known as amidopyrine). _ 

These people did not know that they 
were taking aminopyrine. They may 


A discussion of a drug which— 
under a variety of brand names 


—-has caused hundreds of deaths. 
have been taking Midol, Hexin or 
Lydia Pinkham’s Tablets for men- 
strual pain, or Pyramidon for head- 
aches and arthritis. They may have 
been taking Allonal or Cibalgine for 
insomnia. They were taking any one 
of a number of proprietaries with re- 
sounding names on their labels and a 
lethal drug—aminopyrine or a deriva- 
tive of it—inside. 

Proof that this drug was a direct 
cause of agranulocytosis was afforded 
by several crucial experiments. Sev- 
eral patients who had recovered from 
the disease heroically volunteered to 
take aminopyrine. Drs. Madison and 
Squier gave a single dose to each of 
two patients who had recovered from 





Renewals 


Because postal regulations 
do not permit the insertion of 
a renewal notice which con- 
tains reference to membership, 
| those whose memberships ex- 
| pire with the May issue will 
| receive subscription renewal 
notices with this issue of the 
| Reports. Renewal of subscrip- 

tion, of course, carries with it 
renewal of membership in 
| Consumers Union. 




















the disease and were perfectly well. 
In each instance a new attack occurred 
and examination of the blood showed 
the same characteristic findings. Simi- 
lar experiments were carried out by 
many different investigators and in- 
variably with the same results. There 
could be no doubt that aminopyrine 
could cause agranulocytosis. 

It is true that other drugs can also 
cause agranulocytosis. But of 172 cases 
reported in medical literature up to 
September, 1935, 153 followed the 
use of aminopyrine, 6 dinitrophenol 
(a reducing drug), 4 Neostibosan (a 
proprietary preparation), 3 phenace- 
tin, 2 acetanilid, 2 antipyrine, 1 acet- 
ylsalicylic acid (aspirin), and 1] 
quinine. 

An explanation as to how amino- 
pyrine acts to produce the disease is 
still wanting. There is no question any 
longer, however, that a certain per- 
centage of the population who are 
sensitive to the drug will die or be- 
come seriously ill when the drug is 
taken. What percentage that is, we do 
not know. We have no means avail- 
able of determining beforehand who 
will get agranulocytosis. Nor does the 
fact that the drug may have been 
taken without harm for many years 
exclude the possibility of an attack. 
Dr. P. Plum of Denmark, who has 
studied the disease for several years, 
states it is an established fact 
that patients may suddenly have 
agranulocytosis after 


“ 


aminopyrine 
even though they have used this drug 
previously without any subjective dis- 
comfort.” One physician reported an 
instance in which a man had taken 
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11% grains daily for a year before de- 


veloping agranulocytosis. Other cases 
appear in shorter time or even after 
the administration of a single small 
dose. 

The percentage of those who recover 
from the disease has yet to be de- 
termined. A if not a 
majority, die. The reduction or loss of 


great number, 
granulo ytes of the blood removes a 
vital barrier against infection and the 
afflicted die with the blood stream and 
organs literally saturated with germs. 

In the 
than 1,500 deaths from agranulocy- 


United States alone, more 
tosis were recorded in the three year 
period ending with 1934—1,500 people 
known to have died from it. It is im- 
possible to know the true mortality 
because a great number of cases of 
agranulocytosis are undoubtedly un- 
reported and many others listed under 
other causes of death. Especially with 
persons who die at home where blood 
studies cannot be made does the latter 
factor enter in. There can be no doubt 
that in many cases the cause of death 
is given as “Sepsis,” 
throat,” “Vincent’s Angina,” “Diph- 
theria,” or “Multiple lung abscesses.” 


“Septic sore 


In any event, the toll is a heavy one. 


Warnings 


The first that 
pyrine and coal-tar drugs such as 


intimation amino- 
phenacetin were responsible for agran- 
ulocytosis appeared in the American 
Journal of Clinical Pathology (Janu- 
ary, 1932) in a paper by Dr. Roy R. 
Kracke. Since then, some of the most 
important diagnostic and therapeutic 
work has the United 
States. We may be proud of the part 


been done in 
our doctors have played in tracking 
down the disease. We may not be so 
the the 
patent-medicine 


proud, however, of role 


pharmaceutical and 
companies have played in perpetuat- 
ing it. The country’s drug stores have 
been, and continue to be, stocked with 
proprietary and patent-medicine prep- 
arations containing aminopyrine. But 
June 30, 1934, the Council of 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association stated: “The 
indiscriminate and ad- 
ministration of amidopyrine and the 


on 


unnecessary 


self-administration by the public is 
certainly dangerous and should be dis- 
couraged.” 

On November 12, 1934, the Food 


and Drug Administration of the 











Past, Present & Future 


Next month’s issue of the 
Reports will round out a full 
year of publication, in the 
course of which CU's member- 
ship has moved up from a few 
hundred to more than 35,000. 
And starting next month the 
Reports will be increased to 
32 pages. 

Regular features on financial 
subjects (insurance, loans, in- 
vestment) are scheduled for 
early issues. The article in this 
will 
be followed by others of simi- 
lar type. A discussion of the 
causes of constipation and its 
remedies is scheduled to start 
next month, running over sev- 


issue on “Aminopyrine”™ 


eral issues. Many other special 
reports and features are now 
in preparation. 

The current issue is appear- 
late due to the great 
amount of work required in 
getting the 1937 Buying Guide 
through the press. CU's staff 
apologizes for the unavoidable 
delay. 


ing 























United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, in a press release, warned against 
the use of aminopyrine, pointing out 
that it is very frequently found in 
headache remedies and other pain 
killers. Yet in April, 1935, one manu- 
facturer was saying in his newspaper 
advertising, “There is really nothing 
to fear in Midol . . . has no ill effects. 
Any specialist can tell . . . how safe 
it is.” 

{ partial list of American proprie- 
tary preparations found to contain 
aminopyrine was published in the 
September 21, 1935, issue of the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Among the best known: 


Allonal Kalms 
Amidol Midol 
Amidos Mylin 
Am-Phen-Al Neurodyne 
Ampydin Nod 

Compral Pyramidon 
Eu Med Pyraminal 
Gardan Seeqit 

Hexin Yeast-Vite 
Another very well known one— 


Lydia Pinkham’s Tablets—was not in- 
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cluded in this list. Nor did the list 


include many others of the large group 
of patent medicines or secret formula 
remedies. “Furthermore,” as _ Dr. 
Kracke emphasizes, “since 1922 ami- 
dopyrine has been so widely used in 
combination with other preparations 
such as the barbiturates, and the re- 
sulting mixtures have been given such 


a wide variety of names, that it is 
practically impossible for either pa- 
tient or physician to be aware of 


what drugs do or do not contain 
amidopyrine.” 

The medical journals continue to 
publish reports of cases of agranulocy- 
tosis. And the New York City Board 
of Health, aware of the widespread 
self-administration of aminopyrine 
and the dangers inherent, passed an 
ordinance in January, 1935, prohibit- 
ing the sale of aminopyrine except 
upon a physician’s prescription. On 
July 30, 1935, for reasons we can 
only the ordinance was 
amended to permit the sale of amino- 
pyrine to the public in 2-grain doses. 
Anyone can now purchase a tube of 
Pyramidon, for example, containing 
20 tablets of 2 grains each. But in 
susceptible or sensitive persons, a 2- 
grain tablet as well as a 5-grain tablet 
may cause an attack of agranulocy- 
tosis. Moreover, there is no ordinance 
to prevent the consumer unaware of 
the drug’s dangerous properties from 
taking 4 to 6 grains several times a 
day. 

Since the press release of the Food 
and Drug administration in 1934, the 
only warning that the general public 
has received, so far as we know, about 
the danger of aminopyrine has been 
an article published in the January, 
1937, issue of Health and Hygiene, a 
popular monthly health journal. Be- 
sides reporting the relation between 
Pyramidon and agranulocytosis, it in- 
dicated that other evidences of poison- 


surmise, 


ing or sensitivity may follow the tak- 
ing of the drug, such as swelling of 
the mucous membrane and skin erup- 
tions. 
Evidence 

In one country effective action 


against the dangers of aminopyrine 
has been taken. In Denmark the medi- 
cal profession has been induced to re- 
frain from prescribing the drug and 
not a single case of agranulocytosis 
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had appeared up to July 25, 1936, the 
date of the last report on the subject 
from that country. The general feeling 
emerging from recent articles in 
American medical journals is that 
while aminopyrine may be a useful 
drug in the hands of a physician, it 
should be prescribed only when the 
patient is under constant surveillance 
and when there is an opportunity for 
frequent blood counts. And even so, 
can aminopyrine and aminopyrine 
derivatives be safely administered? 
Dr. Klumpp of the Yale University 


School of Medicine, in commenting on 
the case reviewed on this page, says: 
“The abrupt onset without warning 
and the fulminating 
case, and others that I have seen, lead 


course of this 


inescapably to the same conclusion 
that there is no entirely safe method of 
administering aminopyrine.” 

But proprietaries and patent medi- 
cines containing aminopyrine, decep- 
tively labeled to conceal the true na- 
ture of the product, are still stocked 
in the drug store, still bought freely 
and unsuspectingly. 















Agranulocytosis 
A Case Study 


Digest of a report by Theodore G. Klumpp, M.D., in the Journal 
of The American Medical Association, February 20, 1937. 

History. N. A. B., a white man, aged 43, married, Swiss-Ameri- 
can, an inspection engineer, was admitted to the hospital, January 
28, 1935, at 4 P.M., because of difficulty in breathing. 

Five months before admission the patient consulted his physician, 
complaining of recurring headaches. He was warned not to use 
aminopyrine because of the danger of agranulocytosis. The patient, 
however, took “Novaldin,” a proprietary compound, not realizing 
that it was a derivative of aminopyrine. The drug was taken daily 
with occasional omissions. 

On January 23, 5 days before admission, the patient was exposed 
to the cold during an automobile trip. On returning home he felt 
chilly and very tired. The following day he continued to feel chilly 
and also began to suffer from headache. The next day, 3 days before 
admission to the hospital, his throat felt sore, the tonsils appeared 
swollen, and a temperature of 102°F was recorded. His condition 
grew rapidly worse. He was admitted to the hospital appearing 
slightly jaundiced and showing rapidly increasing obstruction to 
breathing. 

Physical Examination. The temperature was 104.5°F, pulse 143, 
respiration 40, and the blood pressure 130 systolic, 80 diastolic. 
The patient was desperately ill, restless, apprehensive and unable 
to talk. Difficulty in breathing was pronounced. The breath had a 
foul, gangrenous odor. The tonsils and pharynx were inflamed and 
showed areas of ulceration covered with a firmly adherent, dirty 
greyish-black membrane. No other abnormalities were discovered. 

Laboratory Examination. Blood studies were as follows: red 
blood cells 5 million, hemoglobin 90%; white blood cells 150 
(normal is 8000). On examination of the smear no granulocytes 
could be seen. 


Clinical Course and Treatment. Because of his critical condition 
and the possibility of severe diphtheria, which could not be definitely 
dismissed at this time, diphtheria antitoxin was administered. De- 
spite intensive treatment which included 2 blood transfusions, the 
patient became progressively worse and died on the day following 
admission. 

Post-mortem Examination. Primary: Acute destructive tonsillitis, 
pharyngitis, edema of larynx, acute bronchitis, pulmonary conges- 
tion and hemorrhage, generalized jaundice. Clinically: Novaldin 
(aminopyrine derivative) poisoning. 











This is a game for consumers, and 
an educational test as well. Mark the 
following statements true or false. See 
page 26 for answers. 

1. The trouble with most advertised 
moth preparations as used is that 
they damage the material as well 
as the moths. 

2. A little knocking in your automo- 
bile engine from using a cheap, 
non-premium gasoline does no 
harm. 

3. The average face powder on the 
market these days is: 

a. Safe but not effective. 

b. Effective enough but not safe. 

c. Safe and effective enough, but 
over-priced. 

d. Satisfactory as to safety, effec- 
tiveness and price, but may 
cause hair to grow. 

e. Ineffective, over-priced and apt 
to contain lead. 

4. A coal stoker saves you money 
not because it uses less coal but 
because the coal it uses costs less. 

5. One good feature of the Copeland 
Pure Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act passed by the Senate is that 
it requires a manufacturer of pre- 
scription drugs to have had train- 
ing in either medicine, chemistry, 
or pharmacy. 

6. The reason for the introduction 
of hypoid gears on so many auto- 
mobiles this year is that they sim- 
plify the lubrication problem. 

7. Root beer and other soft drinks 
sold on draught at summer resorts 
are kept relatively free of bac- 
terial contamination because of 
the carbon dioxide in them. 

8. Squibb toothpaste is one of the 
few toothpastes which now bears 
the Seal of Approval of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association. 

9. The Hoover vacuum cleaner with 
headlight, “positive agitation,” 
automatic rug adjuster, time-to- 
empty signal, two motor speeds, 
full streamlining, “Handy Clean- 
ing Kit,” and a Cellophane wrap- 
per, is an efficient cleaner. 

10. Manufacturers refuse to adopt 
grade labeling for their products 
because they fear they would be 
unable to sell their lower-grade 
merchandise. 











Twelv 
Brands 


iy you RE looking for the greatest 
wear per dollar in shirts, with an 
appearance neat but not gaudy, get 
the Montgomery Ward 9%c variety. If, 
on the other hand, you want to look 
like an Arrow ad (or have to, to hold 
your job), you can save over Arrow 
prices by buying a good private brand 
shirt—i.e., one bearing the distributor’s 
name—such as the Supre-Macy No. 2. 

Between these two categories, you 
can judge from the table and ratings 
here presented which of the 12 brands 
tested for CU give you the appearance 
you are willing to pay for and still 
offer reasonable durability for the 
money. 


{ppearance and Price 


In general, appearance improves 
with price. Finer fabrics, more skilful 
tailoring, neater stitching, better but- 
tons—these (along with high-priced 
ads) are the things which make the 
difference between the $1 shirt and the 
$3.50. Somewhat better durability may 
also go with the higher price, at least 
if the shirt gets careful laundering. 
(As pointed out in the Reports for last 
October, the average commercial laun- 
dry can run through an expensive 
shirt’s collar about as quickly as it 
can a cheap one’s.) Even with the best 
laundering, wear per dollar by no 
means goes up as fast as price. 
Fabric, of one of the 
major items of expense to the shirt 
manufacturer. Its quality is determined 
first of all by thread count. The Daily 
News Record, textile trade paper, re- 
cently quoted unfinished broadcloth 
with a count of 100 x 60, single ply, 
at 10c a yard; and cloth with a count 
of 144 x 76, double ply, at 28%c. 
The 89c Stetson shirt is made of cloth 
of the former type, the $3.50 Arrow of 


course, is 











SuHirTs, Goop AND Bap 


Details of good shirt (left) and poor 

one (right) show, top to bottom: 

broadcloth fabrics (enlarged); but- 
tonholes; buttons; and seams. 





the latter. Greater resistance to abrasion 
goes with the higher count, but the 
greatest difference is in looks. 


Strength 


The better fabric should also have 
the higher tensile strength—a measure 
of its resistance to breaking under 
strain, an indication of the grade of 
cotton used and the care with which 
it has been spun, woven, and finished. 
The Manhattan shirts were outstanding 
exceptions to the rule—the $2.50 shirt 
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of Men’s 
Shirts 


of this brand had the lowest tensile 
strength of all shirts tested, and even 
the $3.50 Manhattan was no stronger 
than others selling at $1.20 to $1.50. 

The consumer has only experience, 
or laboratory tests, to guide him on 
this score. Labels do not tell. And the 
same is true of shrinkage. Few shirts 
are sold without some such claim as 
“This shirt will not shrink—buy your 
correct size.” But frequently a more 
exact statement would be, “This shirt 
will shrink; the collar has been made 
oversize so that after laundering it 
will be your correct size.” The fit on 
the first wearing, presumably, is not 
important. 


“Sanforized” 


Shrinkage can be accurately con- 
trolled, and there is little excuse for a 
shirt which deviates to any great ex- 
ient from marked size after washing. 
The “Sanforized” label is by and large 
a more reliable guarantee than such 
statements as “pre-shrunk” or “will 
not shrink.” But it is not entirely trust- 
worthy. The “Sanforized” Arrow shirts, 
both in this and in the October tests, 
were properly sized and had no appre- 
ciable shrinkage. The Lord Pepperell, 
on the other hand, shrank *4 of an 
inch in the collar in spite of its “San- 
forized” label. Since it shrank only 4% 
of an inch in a 34-in. sleeve, a plausi- 
ble explanation of its neck shrinkage 
is that, while the outside fabric may 
have been properly “Sanforized,” the 
collar lining may not have been. But 
in the October tests, several “Sanfor- 
ized” shirts were reported to have suf- 
fered considerable shrinkage. 

Of the shirts in the present test, all 
those not “Sanforized” shrank. But 
only two actually came out of the 
laundry smaller than labeled size— 
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the Supre-Macy No. 2, which made no 
claims as to shrinkage, and the Stet- 
son, marked “Will not shrink.” Neither 
fell below marked size by more than 
L. of an inch. 


Buttons 


While buttons are one of the minor 
items in a shirt’s cost, the manufacturer 
seldom sews on buttons of better rela- 
tive quality than the fabric. Hence but- 
ton quality may be some indication of 
shirt quality. Seven first grade, ocean- 
pearl buttons may cost the manufac- 
turer as much as 4c. They will have an 
even lustre and uniform thickness, be 
polished on the back as well as the 
front, and have 4 properly placed 
holes. Cheaper buttons, of river- or sec- 
ond grade ocean-pearl, may be thin or 
uneven in thickness. They lack the 
translucency of the best ocean pearl, 
and are often yellow and unpolished 
on the backs. In laundering they crack 
and chip. 


What to Look for 


Notice whether the buttons are neatly 
and durably attached, or carelessly 





sewed on with a mass of tangled 
threads at the back. Notice also the 
neatness and fineness of the stitching, 
not only in the collar where it shows 
but also in the side seams where it 
may be less carefully done. And look 
for ragged or crooked seams. While 
all but the cheapest shirt tested were 
satisfactorily finished, those of poorer 
quality had only 11 to 14 stitches per 


Best 


Ward's Cat. No.—2745 (Montgomery 
Ward). 98c plus postage. “Sanfor- 
ized”; no appreciable shrinkage. 
Medium count, single-ply fabric. 
Neatly tailored. Button quality fair. 

Fruit of the Loom (fabric by Fruit 
of the Loom Mills, NYC; shirt made 
by the Eclipse-Needles Co., Phila- 
delphia) . $1.50. “Guaranteed not to 
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inch in the side seams, as opposed to 
15 or 16 in the better shirts. 

Only white broadcloth shirts were 
included in this test. Colored shirts 
selling at the same price may have 
somewhat poorer fabric to make up 
for the extra cost of the dyeing. On the 
other hand, it is probably true that 
laundries treat colored shirts some- 
what more gently than white. 


Buys 


shrink”; slight shrinkage. Medium 
count, single-ply fabric. Button qual- 
ity poor. 

Pima Cat. No.—210 (Sears, Roe- 
buck). $1.79 plus postage. “Gener- 
ous cut—full shrunk”; shrank, but 
not below marked size. High count, 

fabric. Button 


single-ply quality 


fair. 


Also Acceptable 


CD Cat. No.—2811 (Cooperative Dis- 
tributors, Inc., NYC). $1 plus post- 
age. “Pre-shrunk”; shrank consider- 
ably, but not below marked size. 
Low-count, single-ply fabric. Very 


thin buttons on shirt tested but good 
quality pearl. 

Longwear (New Process Co., Warren, 
Pa.). 5 for $5.95. “Shrunk-to-the- 
limit”; size 15 shrank from 15°4 to 












































A COMPARISON OF SHIRT QUALITY 
Twelve brands of shirts tested by CU are listed here by fabric groups. The shirts in each group are of better 
appearance than the shirts in the group following, and should also have somewhat greater durability. Listing 
within groups is in estimated order of merit. 
SIDE TENSILE STRENGTH AcTUAL COLLAR Size 
THREAD Stitcues Butron (LBS. PER IN.) BEFORE AFTER 
BRAND Price Count Per Inch QuaALiTy Warp FILLING 2 LAUNDERINGS 
High Count, 2x2-ply. 
Supre-Macy No. 2 $2.77 160x79 16 A 91 42 15368 in. 147% in. 
Arrow Mitoga 3.50 150x78 15 A 94 46 15% 15% 
Manhattan 3.50 153x72 16 A 7 38 1554 15% 
High Count, 1x1-ply. 
Sear’s Cat. No.—-210 1.79* 174x79 16 B 71 43 157% 15% 
Van Heusen 2.50 156x79 16 B 34 536 5 
Manhattan 2.50 152x76 16 B 55 26 15% 153% 
Medium Count, 1x1-ply. 
Ward's Cat. No.—2745 -98* 138x64 14 B 75 33 15 15 
Fruit of the Loom 1.5 142x63 12 Cc 81 34 15 
Longwear 5 for 5.95 130x66 13 B 82 42 153% 
| Lord Pepperell 1.65 132x72 16 Cc 80 36 > 15 
Low Count, 1x1-ply. 
| CD Cat. No.—28ll 1.00* 120x60 15 Cc 73 26 57 5% 
Stetson 89 106x62 il Cc 64 28 53 s 
*plus postage 
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15°%%. Medium count, single-ply fab- 
ric. Poor quality buttons but thick 
enough to be durable. 


Lord Pepperell (fabric by Pepperell 
Mfg. Co., Biddeford, Me.: shirt 
made by Preferred Shirt Mfg. Co., 
NYC). $1.65. 


but not below marked size. Medium 


“Sanforized”: shrank, 


count, single-ply fabric. Buttons of 
good quality but very thin. 


Supre-Macy No. 2 (R. H. Macy & Co., 
NYC; filled). $2.77. 
Shrank slightly below marked size. 
High count, double-ply fabric. But- 


mail orders 


ton quality good. Excellent quality 
and appearance. 


Arrow Mitoga (Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., NYC). $3.50. “Sanforized”; 
shrinkage very slight. High count, 
double-ply fabric. Button quality 
good. High tensile strength. Excel- 
lent quality and appearance. 

Van Heusen (Phillips-Jones Corp., 
NYC). $2.50. “Won't shrink”; 
shrank, but not below marked size. 
High count, single-ply fabric. Fair 
button quality. 

Manhattan (Manhattan Shirt Co., 
NYC). $3.50. “Pre-shrunk”; shrank. 
but not below marked size. High 
count, fabric. Button 
quality good. Excellent appearance, 
but low tensile strength. 


double-ply 


Not Acceptable 


Manhattan, $2.50. “Pre-shrunk”; size 
15 shrank from 157% to 15°. High 
count, single-ply fabric. Fair but- 
ton quality. Lowest tensile strength 


of all shirts tested. 


Stetson (Stetson Shirt Co., Inc., NYC). 
89c. “Will not shrink”; shrank 
slightly marked size. Low 
count, single-ply fabric. Carelessly 
and skimpily tailored; sleeves were 
different lengths. 


below 





Labor in the 


Arrow—Not a union-made shirt, but 
wages and hours conform quite 
closely with union standards. Cut- 


ters in the Troy, N. Y., plant of 
Cluett, Peabody and Co. are mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers; 


union for handling complaints on 


other employees have no 


wages or working conditions. The 
Atlanta, Ga., plant of this company 
is perhaps the only non-union gar- 
ment factory in the South that pays 
fair wages. Its manager, A. D. Guy, 
that 
less efficient than those in the north. 


denies southern workers are 
“That report 
in the effort to get a wage differen- 
tial,” he told Thomas L. Stokes, 
Scripps-Howard staff writer. 

CD—Union-made by members of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 

Fruit of the Loom—The Eclipse- 
Needles Co. of Philadelphia, which 
makes this shirt under the Fruit of 


was just started 


the Loom trade mark, has a record 
of _ bitter 
years 


anti-unionism. Several 
it fought a strike in 
brutal fashion. 


Lord Pepperell 


Ag 
ago 


Union-made by 


members of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers. 
Manhattan—This company has non- 


Shirt Factories 


union plants in New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, New York, Maryland and 
Georgia. Wages and conditions of 
work vary from plant to plant. 

New Process—A mail order concern 
distributes this brand, and there is 
no information available on what 
percentage of the garments is made 
under satisfactory working condi- 
tions. 

Sears—Shirts sold by this mail order 
house are produced by a number of 
factories, many of them unionized, 
but no certain figures can be given. 

Stetson—This brand has only re- 
cently become union-made through 
an agreement with the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers. 

Supre-Macy—A number of sources 
supply shirts for R. H. Macy and 
Co. At times the shirts may be 
union-made; at other times not. 

Van Heusen—W orkers in the Missis- 
sippi and Pennsylvania plants of 
Phillips-Jones Corp. report that the 
work week runs as high as 50 and 
54 hours, and that wages are low— 
far short of union standards. 

Ward’s—As with Sears shirts, it is 
impossible to say what percentage 
of this brand is union-made. 
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CU Elections 


Ballots for the election of directors 
to the Board of Consumers Union were 
mailed to members March 29. The fol- 
lowing were listed as nominees: 


Boarp NOMINEES 


Dr. Jerome Davis—Associate Pro- 
fessor of Applied Philanthropy. Yale 
University; President of the American 
Federation of Teachers. 

Paul J. Kern—Civil Service Com- 
missioner, City of New York; Vice- 
President of the National Lawyers’ 
Guild. 

A, Philip Randol ph—( Nominated 
for re-election). International Presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters; President of the National 
Negro Congress. 

Dr. Goodwin Watson—Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University. 


MEMBERSHIP NOMINEES 


Samuel S. Aidlin—Engineer; ma- 
chinist in Brooklyn Navy Yard; or- 
ganizer of Navy Yard 
group. 

Kingsley B. Leeds—Chairman, 
Brooklyn Cooperative Federation, and 
active in cooperative work. 

Carl Malmberg—Editor, Health 
and Hygiene; author of “Diet and 
Die.” 


consumers’ 


The four of these receiving the larg- 
est number of votes will be elected to 
the Board of Directors at the annual 
meeting of Consumers Union on April 
29. They will fill the vacancies created 
by the expiration of terms of office of: 
Robert A. Brady, Frank Palmer, A. 
Philip Randolph, Rose Schneiderman. 

Professor Brady was not renominated 
because of the ending of his leave of 
absence from the University of Cali- 
fornia and his consequent departure 
from New York. (It has been consid- 
ered essential to have directors whose 
location and obligations would not 
prevent active work in the direction 
of CU.) Miss Schneiderman and Mr. 
Palmer were not renominated at their 
own wish, since the pressure of other 
obligations would make it impossible 
for them to be active. 

The Board of Directors expresses its 
gratitude to those whose terms are ex- 
piring for their valuable work. 
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FACE CREAMS 


HE common belief among women 
Tike soap harms the skin is the 
greatest asset of cold cream manufac- 
turers. And to judge from the ad- 
vertising pages of magazines and 
newspapers, it was the cold cream 
manufacturers themselves who discov- 
ered the perils of soap. If their theory 
is extended to its natural conclusion, 
we may expect some time soon to see 
advertisements recommending the all- 
over cold cream massage to take its 
place alongside baths in pasteurized 
milk and oatmeal gruel as an approved 
(by cosmeticians) means of achieving 
the body beautiful. 

What are the facts? In the days of 
Jenny Lind, it was probably true that 
soaps made at home from lye and fat 
did the skin no good. But the frontier 
days are passing. Few toilet soaps 
contain an excess of free alkali; and 
a pure, neutral soap (see 1937 Buying 
Guide and May, 1936, Reports) will 
not harm a normal skin at all. Rather, 
it will prove the best skin cleanser 
obtainable. For normal skin no other 
preparation is needed. 

The only exception is for skin that 
is dry with a tendency to chap. Der- 
matologists agree that for this type of 
skin it is probably better to use, along 
with soap, a bland oily preparation 
such as cold cream. 

Cold cream and cleansing cream 
were once distinct products, intended 
and used for different purposes. Cold 
cream was used as a lubricant, and 
cleansing cream for cleansing. Today 
the products are used interchangeably 
and even the manufacturers seem to 
have forgotten the distinction. One jar 
is labeled, “Cold Cream for cleans- 
ing,” while another carries the legend, 
“Cleanses the skin . . . Keeps it youth- 
fully soft, clear and lovely.” 

The average cleansing cream is, like 
cold cream, a mixture of oils, waxes 
and water, which melts slightly above 
body temperature. Solid dirt and skin 
debris are loosened by the slight mas- 
sage used in application and wiped 
away with the cream. Soap and water 


do the same work more efficiently. 

Creams which are excessively alka- 
line may be irritating to the skin. 
Tests made for Consumers Union 
showed 5 brands to be alkaline but to 
an extent not apt to be harmful to the 
skins of most people. 

Lanolin makes an excellent lubri- 
cant. And creams containing it (if 
they contain enough) are effective as 
emollients. If the skin is unusually 
dry, toilet lanolin can be applied. 

Some creams are sold on the claim 
that they actually nourish the skin. 
This is nonsense. The skin, like the 
rest of the body, is nourished by the 
blood stream, which in turn is fed 





from the stomach. The only way to 
feed the skin with cold cream is to eat 
the contents of the jar, a procedure 
we are unable to recommend. 

“Special-purpose” creams have gone 
into a well-deserved decline since their 
purchasers have found that they will 
perform none of the advertised mira- 
cles. Famous examples of the breed 
are turtle oil cream at $25 a half- 
ounce, and several types of hormone 
creams. 

Colloidal gold, an ingredient of 
Elorda cream, is a newer wrinkle. The 
advertising story is that tiny particles 
of gold bearing a positive electrical 
charge will attract dirt particles, which 
are electrically negative. The thesis 
(Daggett & Ramsdell’s) is neat but 
meaningless. Besides, the advertisers 
didn’t really do justice to their idea. 
They could have argued just as well 


that the negative dirt particles would 
draw the positive gold particles into 
the skin. They wouldn't be very nour- 
ishing, to be sure. On the basis of the 
current market price of gold—$35 per 
ounce 





tthe amount of gold in a $3.50 
jar of Elorda is worth 2.8c. 

Vitamin creams are another sales 
idea. The advertisements suggest that 
these creams bombard the skin with 
little sunbeams all through the night. 
The American Medical Association, 
which has some knowledge of the 
properties of vitamin D, says it isn’t 
so. Most interesting of all the vitamin 
creams are those allegedly containing 
“vitamin F.” Since the existence of a 
vitamin F has not been recognized by 
medical authorities, it is exclusively 
the property of cosmeticians. 

Despite ingenious selling arguments, 
all-purpose creams make a poor ap- 
peal. Even the manufacturers find 
fault with them. As one trade publica- 
tion has observed, with admirable 
candor: “It is better to sell four dif- 
ferent creams for four different pur- 
poses than to sell one cream for all 
purposes.” 

Creams advertised as freckle remov- 
ers often contain ammoniated mercury, 
a dangerous skin bleach which removes 
the upper layer of the skin. Since this 
layer is destroyed before another pro- 
tective layer has been formed, the 
under-skin is exposed to the risk of 
inflammation and infection. The mer- 
cury itself may be absorbed through 
minute, unnoticeable skin breaks, set- 
ting up the possibility of mercurial 
poisoning, with results serious and 
sometimes fatal. Astringent creams are 
usually either ineffective or harmful. 


Some creams are nothing but cold 
creams, honestly labeled and_repre- 
sented as such. But what is true of 
cosmetics generally is likewise true 
here: most brands, even the most hon- 
est ones in respect to claims, are ex- 
orbitantly priced. The cost of the in- 
gredients in a 4-oz. jar of cold cream 
is rarely more than 2 or 3 cents. In 
addition, as with other products, the 
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cosmetic manufacturers frequently in- 
flate 


amounts of 


with considerable 
Another 
deceptive device is the use of thick, 


their creams 


water. common 
heavy jars, with a fine appearance and 
weight but disappointing inside di- 
mensions. 


Best 


Belle Fleur (Belle Fleur Beauty Prod- 
ucts, NYC). 25c a jar. Perfume fair. 
Cost per oz., 2.4c. Small size, 10c a 

jar. Cost per oz., 2.5¢c. 


Hollywood Extra Theatrical (The 


To provide reliable comparisons in 
CL’s tests, costs per ounce were de- 
termined on the basis of dry weight. 
“Best Buys” are so rated because of 
low price and satisfactory quality. If 
you want fine perfume you must buy 
one of the more expensive creams. 


Buys 


Rabin Co., Hollywood, Cal.). 20c a 
jar. Perfume fair. Cost per oz., 3.7c. 

CD (Cooperative Distributors, 30 Irv- 
ing Place, NYC). 35c a jar. Per- 
fume fair. Cost per oz., 5.6c. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of cost per 0z., dry weight) 


Charmona (United Perfume Co., Bos- 
Mass.). 39c¢ a 
cheap. Cost per oz., 3.6c. 

Olive Oil Cream (The 
NYC). 10c a jar. Perfume fair. 

Slightly alkaline. Cost per 02., 6.Ac. 

Gladys Glad (Gladys Glad, 
NYC). 10c a jar. Perfume cheap. 
Cost per oz., 6.7c. 

Macy's (R. H. Macy & Co., 
19 a jar. Perfume fair. 
alkaline. Cost per oz., 7.7c. 

Max Factor’s Theatrical (Max Fac- 
tor, Hollywood, Calif.). 50e a2 jar. 
Perfume cheap. Cost per oz., 9.4c. 

Parke-Davis (Parke-Davis & Co., De- 
troit). 50c a jar. Perfume fair. Cost 
per 02Z., 16.4c. 

Embassy (Embassy, Ltd., NYC). 20c 
a jar. Perfume fair. Slightly alka- 
line. Cost per 02Z., 16.7c. 

Lady Esther (Lady Esther, Chicago). 
75e a jar. Perfume fair. Cost per 
oz., 18.lc. Small size, 10c a jar. Cost 
per oz., 23.6c. , 


ton, jar. 


Lander Co.., 


Inc., 


NYC). 


Slightly 


Perfume 


{rmand (Armand, Des Moines). 50c 
a jar. Perfume good. Cost per oz., 
18.2c. 

Cashmere Bouquet (Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Co.. Jersey City, N. J.). 
10c a jar. Perfume fair. Cost per 
oz., 19.6c. 

Elmo (Elmo, Inc., Philadelphia). 56c 

Perfume fair. Cost 


a jar. per 02Z., 
22.3 

Pond’s (Pond’s Extract Co., NYC). 
55¢ a jar. Perfume cheap. Cost per 
oz., 22.4c. Small size 10c a jar. 


Cost per 02Z., 22.4c. 

Daggett & Ramsdell Perfect (Dag- 
gett & Ramsdell, NYC). 65c a jar. 

23.9c. 

10c jar, 30.5¢ per oz.; 
10c tube, 38.3c per oz. 

Princess Pat (Princess Pat, Ltd., Chi- 
cago). 50c a jar. Perfume cheap. 
Slightly alkaline. Cost per oz., 24ec. 

Woodbury’s (John H. Woodbury, Cin- 
cinnati). 50c a jar. Perfume cheap. 
Cost per oz., 24.4c. Small size, 10c 
a jar. Cost per oz., 27.8c. 


Perfume fair, Cost per oz., 
Small sizes: 


Tue Jar Looks Bic, Bur— 


Left, outside view; right, “X-ray” view. 


Squibb (E. R. Squibb & Sons, NYC). 
50c a jar. Perfume good. Cost per 
0Z., 24.5c. 

Phillips Milk of Magnesia Cream 
(Chas. H. Phillips Co., NYC). 60c 
a jar. Perfume fair. Cost per oz., 
26.5c. Small size, 10c a jar. Cost 
per oz., 23.2c. 

Jonteel (Langlois, NYC). 50c a jar. 
Perfume fair. Cost per oz., 27.4c. 
Boncilla (Boncilla Laboratories, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.). 50c a jar. Per- 

fume fair. Cost per oz., 28.1c. 

Marvelous (Richard Hudnut, NYC). 
55¢e a jar. Perfume good. Cost per 
oz., 31.le. 

Outdoor Girl Olive Oil Cream (Crys- 
tal Laboratories, NYC). $1 a jar. 
Sample tested was rancid. Contained 
lanolin. Cost per oz., 31.2c. 

Créme Roselle (Talbot Laboratories, 
Kew Gardens, N. Y.). 55c¢ a jar. 
Perfume cheap. Contained lanolin. 
Cost per oz., 31.8c. 

Mystic Peach (Rubbersan Products, 
Inc.. NYC). 65c a jar. Perfume 
good. Cost per oz., 33.7c. 

Luxuria Cleanser and Beautifier 
(Harriet Hubbard Ayer, Inc., NYC). 
85c a jar. Perfume excellent. Con- 
tained lanolin. Cost per oz., 33.7c. 

Coty (Coty, Inc., NYC). $1 a jar. 
Perfume good. Cost per oz., 34.7c. 

Harriet Hubbard Ayer Liquefying 


Cream (Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 
Inc.). 55¢ a jar. Perfume good. 


Cost per oz., 34.8c. 

Dorothy Gray (Dorothy Gray, NYC). 
$1 a jar. Perfume fair. Contained 
lanolin. Cost per oz., 35.5c. 

Salon (Dorothy Gray). $1 a jar. Per- 
fume good. Cost per oz., 36.2c. 

Three (Richard Hudnut). 
55c a jar. Perfume fair. Cost per 
oz., 38.2c. 

Johnson’s Baby Cream (Johnson & 

New Brunswick, N. J.). 
50c a jar. Perfume fair. Cost per 
0Z.., 41.3c. 

Cara Nome (Langlois). $1 a jar. Per- 
fume fair. Contained lanolin. Cost 
per oz., 43.5c. 

Ephraim (Jerome W. Ephraim, Inc., 
NYC). $1.25 a jar. Perfume excel- 
lent. Cost per oz., 43.7c. 

Yardley (Yardley, London, Eng.). $1 
a jar. Perfume excellent. Slightly 
alkaline. Cost per oz., 46.8c. 


Flowers 


Johnson, 
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Barbara Gould (Barbara Gould, 
NYC). $1 a jar. Perfume fair. Con- 
tained lanolin. Cost per oz., 47.2c. 

Edna Wallace Hoppers Youth 
Cream (Edna Wallace Hopper, 
Inc., NYC). 50c a jar. Perfume fair. 
Contained lanolin. 
51.6c. Small tube, 10c. Cost per oz., 
32.5c. 


Cost per 0z., 


(Elizabeth Arden, NYC). 
$1.41 a jar. Perfume fair. Cost per 


oz., 55.7c. 


V enetian 


Pasteurized (Helena Rubinstein, Inc.., 
NYC). $1 a jar. Not perfumed. Con- 
tained lanolin. Cost per oz., 57.5c. 

irdena Velva Cream (Elizabeth Ar- 

den, NYC). $1.41 a jar. 


good. Cost per 02Z., 58c. 


Perfume 


Not Acceptable 


Most of the following creams claim 
specific virtues. Since none of them 
justifies its claims, all such are rated 
as “Not Acceptable.” 
rated because of price and ingredients, 


Others are so 
as noted. 


Junis Facial Cream (Pepsodent Co., 
Chicago). 65c a jar, l5e per oz. 
Vot a cleansing all-purpose cream, 
as claimed. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream (Bristol- 
Myers Co., NYC). $1 a jar, 29c per 
oz. Contained bismuth, which acts 
as a skin bleach. Not a “cleanser, a 
refiner and a foundation all-in-one.” 


Edna Wallace Hopper’s Special Re- 
storative Cream (Edna Wallace 
Hopper, NYC), $1 a jar, 35c¢ per 
oz. Contained a considerable amount 
of lanolin, a skin emollient, but will 
not restore youthful skin tone. 


Colonial Dames All Purpose Cream 
(Colonial Dames, Hollywood). $1 a 
jar, 38c per oz. There is no medical 
evidence to indicate that the pres- 
ence of the vitamin D in this cream 
is beneficial to the skin. And it can 
not, as advertised with Good House- 
keeping’s endorsement, reduce large 
pores to normal, eliminate black- 
heads and pimples, correct blemishes 
of adolescence, normalize both dry 
and oily skins, refine and smooth 
skin texture, or firm the contours. 


Dioxogen Cream (Oakland Chemical 
Co., NYC). 75e 


Although this cream is approved by 


a jar, 36c per oz. 


Good Housekeeping, there is no 
basis for its claims that it will get 


It Does Contain Gown, But 


Left to right: price per jar ($3.50); the jar; 
estimated cost of cream (6c); cost of the 
gold (3c). 





rid of wrinkles or make you look 
years younger. 


Mercolized Wax (Dearborn Supply 
Co., Chicago). $1 a jar, 47¢ per oz. 
Contained than 16% 
oxide, which has some covering abil- 


more zinc 


ity. Claims unwarranted. 


Squibb’s Lanolin Cream (FE. R. 
Squibb & Sons, NYC). 50c a jar, 
50c per oz. Contained lanolin, which 
acts as an emollient, but in this 
form it is far too expensive. 


Nadinola (National Toilet Co., Paris, 
Tenn.). 50c a jar, Sle per oz. Con- 
tained a large amount of bismuth. 


DuBarry Special Skin Cream (Rich- 
ard Hudnut, NYC). $2.50 a jar, 70c 
per oz. The “specific ingredient” 
famed for its “penetrating emollient 
properties” contained in this cream 
is none other than lanolin, which 
can be bought at less than a tenth 
the price of DuBarry. 


Vita Ray Cream (The Vita Ray 
Corp., NYC). $3 a jar, 80c per oz. 
Vita Ray Sun Ray Vitamin Triple- 
Purpose Peach-Bloom Cream. de- 
spite its imposing title and the seal 


of approval of Good Housekeeping 
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which it bears, is a fraud and has 
cited by the Federal Trade 
Commission for its false advertising. 


been 


There is no medical evidence to in- 
dicate that 
slightest value in a face cream; cer- 


vitamin D is of the 


tainly this product can not “smooth 
out wrinkles, prevent lines or pro- 
duce a clear radiant tone of satin 
smoothness.” 


Gould Irradiated Skin 
(Barbara Gould, NYC). 
$2.25 a jar, 83c per oz. Another of 


Barbara 
Cream 


the vitamin frauds. The quantity of 
the “rare ingredient” is not given, 
but this is not a serious omission, 
since any beneficial effect the cream 
may have is due probably to the 
lanolin it contains. 


Phillips Milk of Magnesia Texture 
Cream (Charles H. Phillips, NYC). 
60c a jar, 92c per oz. Claims for 
this cream are based on the supposi- 
tion that the skin needs alkalizing. 
Even if this were true, Phillips 
cream would be a very costly means 
to the end. 


Elorda Revitalizer Cream (Daggett 
& Ramsdell, NYC). $3.50 a jar, 
$1.53 per oz. The reason for El- 
orda’s effectiveness, according to the 
manufacturers, is that it contains col- 
loidal gold. The American Medical 
Association’s Bureau of Investiga- 
tion states: “It would be a gross 
understatement to say that there is 
not the remotest scientific basis for 
the incorporation of colloidal gold 
into face creams and it certainly 

would be no exaggeration to de- 

scribe the advertisement of Elorda 

Creams as a particularly blatant ex- 


ample of cosmetic quackery.” 




















RADIO 
RECEIVERS 





report on eleven medium- and high-priced 


models ($65 to $200), supplementing CU’s 


November report on lower-priced sets. 


Yu’s survey of radio sets in the 

A November, 1936, Reports is here 
supplemented and extended with a re- 
port on 11 models ranging in price 
from $65 to $200, none of them cov- 
ered last November. The original re- 
port, brought out after the appearance 
of the models, dealt predomi- 
nantly with lower-priced sets. For the 


new 


convenience of members, there are in- 
cluded here comparative references to 
November ratings of those sets which 
overlap (in price) the sets rated now. 


Tu bes 


and field work is now 
under way for later reports on auto- 


Laboratory 


mobile radios, farm radios, phono- 


graph attachments, antennas, and 


tubes. Already it appears that the ten- 
tative approval given to metal tubes 
in the November Reports must be 
qualified. Metal tubes do not, it now 
seems certain, stand up so well as glass 
tubes either in usage or in shipping. 

Members are cautioned against buy- 
ing metal tubes or sets equipped with 
them unless they can get a definite 
guarantee for at least six months’ serv- 
ice. And where space permits, it is 
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probably advisable to replace worn- 
out metal tubes with the octal-base 
glass type. Metal shields, however, are 
often needed for such replacements, 
and a service man should be consulted. 

Ten or 12 tubes will usually be 
sufficient for any radio in the higher- 
priced class. Extra tubes may be em- 
ployed for special convenience fea- 
tures. They will also make it possible 
to get more undistorted volume out 
of your radio than either you or your 
neighbors will ever wish to hear. 

For best reproduction, especially of 
the low notes, there is no substitute for 
a large cabinet—preferably a_ con- 
sole. “High-fidelity” adjustments, to 
get the full effect of high notes, are 
found on most receivers. A feature of 
definite worth is the incorporation of 
separate bass and treble tone controls 
(rather than a single tone control). 
Fidelity can be closely approached 
only by individual adjustment of bass 
and treble. 

As reported last November, auto- 
matic frequency control is an innova- 
tion that is not worth its extra cost. 
Sets using it should be equipped with 
a switch so that it can be disconnected 
when not desired. 


Coverage 


All receivers listed in this report 
give adequate coverage of American 
broadcast and important foreign short- 
wave bands. Long wave, or so-called 
weather, and ultra-short-wave, bands 
are offered on many of the higher- 
priced sets. Only rarely, however, can 
anything be heard on these bands im- 
pcrtant enough to merit consideration 
from the average buyer. 

For more detailed discussion of the 
special features of 1937 sets, and for 
checking the relative value of a high- 
priced receiver against the best cheap 
sets, the prospective purchaser should 
consult the November Reports. 

All models listed below are for a-c 
operation only. All listings are in 
estimated order of merit. 


Medium Priced Sets ($65 to $90) 


Best Buys 


General Electric Model E81 (General 
Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn.). 
$66.50. 8 tubes. Large table model. 


Definitely superior to Philco 620 
(rated “Also Acceptable” in Novem- 
ber Reports) in selectivity, tone 
quality and ease of tuning. Excel- 
lent tone quality contributed by an 
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8-inch dynamic speaker, adequate 
baffle area and output power, and a 
continuously variable tone control 
with speech-music positions as de- 
scribed for the higher-priced GE 
E105 below. No tuning indicator or 
automatic frequency control. 

This set, on most counts, gives 
performance superior to that of 
Roebuck’s Silvertone (Cat. 
No.—4465), listed as a “Best Buy” 
among the lower-priced 
November. The Silvertone, however, 
costs $30 less. Taking that into con- 
sideration, it is judged to be a better 
value than the GE E81. 


Zenith Model 8-S-129 (Zenith Radio 
Corp., Chicago). $74.95. 8 tubes. 
Large table model. Almost as good 
performance as RCA Victor 10T 
(listed “Also Acceptable” in Novem- 
ber Reports) at considerably lower 


Sears, 


sets in 


price. 


Also Acceptable 


Grunow “Eleven” Model 1191 (Gen- 
eral Household Utilities Co., Chi- 
cago). $69.95. 11 tubes, including 
tuning-eye tube. model. 
Sensitivity adequate for consistent 
foreign reception under favorable 
conditions. Selectivity good, but 
some image frequency interference 
may be noted on the lowest wave 
band. (More than the usual amount 
of whistles on some of the short 
wave stations.) Tone quality is ex- 
cellent, but the 3-position tone con- 
trol is inadequate to eliminate boom 
on some speaking voices. 


Stromberg-Carlson Model  130U 
(Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co., Rochester, N. Y.). $76.50. 7 
tubes. Large table model. Good per- 
formance, but priced higher than 
other comparable sets. 


Console 


Not Acceptable 


CD Cat. No. B98 (Cooperative Dis- 
tributors, Inc., 30 Irving Place, 
NYC). $87.50 plus shipping charges. 
(Also available, at the same price, 
as Lafayette Model B-98 from Whole- 
sale Radio Service Co., NYC.). 13 
tubes, including tuning-eye tube. 
Console model. Essentially the same 
as the 1l-tube No. B88 below, but 
with improved selectivity, amplified 
automatic volume control (also an 


asset), and an output circuit capable 
of greater power through twin 12- 
in. dynamic speakers, though this 
power is hardly useful for home re- 
ception. 

Although the performance of this 
receiver when in proper operating 
condition is excellent, it is judged 
to offer too great risks of service 
trouble for purchase by mail. The 
two samples tested showed evidences 
of poor assembly and inspection, 
and of careless packing for ship- 
ment, all of which may lead to ex- 
tra costs for local service or to the 
inconvenience of repacking and re- 
turn for adjustment. 
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We are informed by CD that 
steps are being taken to correct 
defects. Check will be 


run and any change in the listing 


these tests 
reported. 

CD Cat. No. B88 (Also available as 
Lafayette Model B-88.) $67.75 plus 
shipping charges. 11 tubes, includ- 
ing tuning-eye tube. Console model. 
Excellent tone quality, good sensi- 
tivity and selectivity. 

Like the 13-tube models, two sam- 
ples of this one showed defects 
serious enough to prevent an ac- 
ceptable rating of the receiver. The 
comments on service trouble under 
CD B98 apply to this model. 


High Priced Seis ($100 to $200) 


Best Buy 


General Electric Model E105. $109.50. 
10 tubes. Console model. An excel- 
lent value; probably the best radio 
in its class thus far manufactured 
by General Electric. Fine tone qual- 
ity (12-inch dynamic. speaker), ade- 
quate output. Tone control is con- 
tinuously variable with a music- 
speech adjustment at the treble end 
which insures sharp, natural enun- 
ciation. Easy tuning is achieved 
through a 2-ratio dial. There is auto- 
matic frequency control, with an on- 
off switch. A “Colorama” dial serves 
as a tuning indicator, and in this set 
is both as sensitive and as effective 
as a “magic eye.” Short- and broad- 
cast- wave coverage is provided in 
three bands. 








Twenty Tubes? 


Because comparatively few 
people are interested in de 
luxe receivers selling for more 
than $200, the so-called “cus- 
tom-built” brands not sold 
through the usual retail chan- 
nels are not covered here. CU | 
is preparing a mimeographed | 
report on tests of two such 
models, the Scott and the Sil- 
ver, for those who are inter- 
ested. The report will be ready | 
within the month. Any mem- 
ber of CU may obtain a copy 
for 25e. 














Also Acceptable 


Zenith Model 12-U-158. $149.95, 12 
tubes. Console model. This receiver 
can be obtained with either metal 
or “metaglass” tubes. CU recom- 
mends the latter. Ultra-short wave 
band of little use. Sensitivity and 
selectivity are fair. Tone quality is 
excellent—about as good as can be 
obtained without independent bass 
and treble tone controls. The set has 
a shadow-type tuning indicator. In 
value this receiver may be classed 
with the RCA Victor 10K and the 
Philco 675X * both discussed in the 
November Reports. 


Zenith Model 12-U-159. $175. Same 
chassis as Model 12-U-158, but has 
two speakers. Should give better 
tone quality. 


Stromberg-Carlson Model — 140L. 
$149.50. 9 tubes, including tuning- 
eye tube. model. Has 
“acoustical labyrinth,” which con- 
tributes effectively to bass reproduc- 
tion, but the set as a whole is some- 
what inferior to Philco 675X. 


Console 


Stromberg-Carlson Model — 145L. 
$197.50. 10 tubes, including tuning- 
eye tube. Console model. Has the 
“acoustical labyrinth.” This set 
should give satisfactory perform- 
ance, but it is considered over- 
priced. 





* All Philco prices have advanced some- 
since November. Ratings are unaf- 


what 
fected. 
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Growing Your Own Vegetables 





Drawings by 
Sam Berman 


TS no great trick to spade up the 

back yard, plant a few rows of 
seeds, and shout to the neighbors over 
a fair showing of green sprouts. Your 
troubles start when you set forth to 
raise vegetables which will compare so 
favorably with market produce that 
the neighbors will shout back. For one 
thing, really good growing conditions 
—better 
provided. And for another, considera- 


than for flowers—must be 
ble skill and special knowledge must 
be expended. It’s no small job. Even 
advanced practitioners of the garden- 
make foolish 
Hence, careful study and planning are 
in order. But the 
you've got real interest to begin with, 


ing art can mistakes. 


extra results, if 
will more than justify the efforts. 

Very unfavorable soil conditions do 
not necessarily put an end to garden- 
ing ambitions. The only “musts” are 
these: the garden must have at least 
5 or 6 hours of sunlight in the middle 
of the day; and it must be free of tree 
roots. Other handicaps can be over- 
come, though the difficulties are some- 
times such that it may not pay. Those 
who rent, in particular, need to con- 
sider carefully how much they can 
afford to invest in long time soil im- 
provement projects. 

Good drainage is essential. Proper 
grading will often improve surface 
drainage, but if the soil does not dry 
out in summer tile drainage is the 
only way out. Here people with short 
leases have a special problem, of 
course. Unless the same soil is to be 
cultivated for a number of years, tile 


drainage is simply too expensive. 


Some 
Hints 
for 


(gardeners 


If the soil is stiff clay or dry sand, 
the situation is much the same: they 
cost too much to work for most crops. 
Under unfavorable conditions 
the most profitable practice, for own- 
ers as well as for renters, is to grow 
only those crops which do well with 
a moderate expenditure of time and 
money in the kind of soil and amount 
of sunlight the site affords. A listing 
of such crops is given on page 15. 

Your State Experiment Station or 
County Agricultural Agent will tell 
you how to sample soil for testing, 
will test the sample without charge 
and recommend the best-adapted vege- 
tables and a fertilizer program. We 
do not advise soil test kits for ama- 
teurs; interpretation is difficult and the 
accompanying handbooks unreliable. 

If the topsoil is less than 9 inches 
deep, it can be gradually built up by 
plowing deep enough to bring up a 
little each year; but only 
enough to show a little here and there. 
Plowing should be done when the soil 
is easily turned and not too wet. When 
plowing in spring, however, it is al- 


such 


subsoil 


most as disastrous to let a heavy soil 
get too dry before plowing as to plow 
when it is too wet. 

Cultivation should be very shallow, 
to avoid injuring or drying the roots. 
It increases the yield because it con- 
trols weeds; but they should be de- 
stroyed while they are still tiny. Do 
not cultivate oftener than is necessary 
for their control. 

If the soil is rich, good yields can 
be obtained for a limited time without 
fertilizer. In ordinary soil, the cheap- 


est program for short occupancy is to 
raise those crops which respond best 
to chemicals (see list below) and use 
a high grade complete chemical fer- 
tilizer with a ratio of about 5-8-7 or 
5-10-5 (of nitrogen, available phos- 
phoric acid and water-soluble potash, 
respectively). But remember that the 
use of chemicals alone over a period 
of years will seriously deplete the soil 
of organic matter. And abundant or- 
ganic matter is essential to good gar- 
den soil. Complete chemical fertilizers 
(or superphosphate) should be worked 
into the soil. 

The best and most profitable pro- 
gram, if you can plan for 3 years or 
more, is to use large amounts of easily 
decomposable organic matter every 
year (100 lbs. per 100 sq. feet) in 
addition to chemical fertilizers. The 
compost pile is the cheapest source of 
it. The best buy, in spite of its high 
price, is good stable manure. Both 
compost and manure, as well as green 
manuring, supply small amounts of 
plant food in addition to organic mat- 
ter. Commercial organic fertilizers 
such as Driconure are too expensive 
to use in sufficient quantities to affect 
the soil’s organic content, and their 
food value is low, besides. 

Well rotted stable manure (cow or 
horse) is safe to'apply at any time. 
Fresh manure has more plant food, 
but must be applied late in the fall or 
very early in the spring. Manure va- 
ries greatly in quality; avoid that con- 
taining excessive amounts of “litter.” 
The best litter is or peanut 
shells. Avoid manures in a litter of 
peat moss, which reduces bacterial ac- 
tion, or of wood chips or sawdust. 

The compost pile may be composed 


straw 





of any waste disease-free vegetable 
matter—leaves, grass clippings, etc. 


Chemical fertilizers may be added (not 
the too expensive Adco). The pile 
should be turned occasionally and 
kept moist, to facilitate rotting. 

The most common method of green 
manuring is to sow rye—2 or 3 Ibs. 
per 1000 sq. ft., in the fall and plow 
it under in the spring. 

Lime is a good conditioner for acid 
soils, but it should never be used “on 
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general principles,” since over-liming 
makes the soil “sick.” Each applica- 
tion should be preceded by a soil 
lest to determine the amount required. 
For a rough guess, if beets grow well 
the soil does When 
lime is applied, do not mix it directly 
with 
apply it immediately before or after 
the manure or chemical has been in- 
corporated with the soil. As with the 
complete chemical fertilizers, it is 
wasteful to top-dress the soil with 
lime. 


not need lime. 


manure or chemical fertilizer: 


The best source for those who rent 
is hydrated lime, since it is quick act- 
ing. In buying, look for an analysis 
showing the percent of calcium and 
magnesium oxides—75% is good. 
Ground limestone, a safe source, takes 
effect within 21% years of application. 
It, also, should be bought by analysis 
—50% content of calcium and mag- 
nesium oxide is good grade. It should 
be finer than 100 mesh. Wood ashes, if 
kept under cover, are likewise a good 
source of lime. 

As a final comment on fertilizer: 
bear in mind that while it is an aid 
to any soil it should not be looked on 
as a substitute for good soil conditions 
and proper draimage. It must be used 
intelligently and with appreciation of 
what it can and can’t do. Again, your 
State Experiment Station will prove a 
helpful adviser. 

The listings that follow give par- 
ticular crops which are most likely to 
prove satisfactory, other 
being favorable, in soils or climates 
with various special drawbacks. 

|. These grow satisfactorily in most 
with the aid of chemical 


conditions 


soils fer- 


tilizers alone (the first four are best, 





in order of response to chemicals) : 

Tomatoes Cabbage 
String Beans Carrots 
Sweet Corn Cucumbers 

Peas Summer Squash 

Beets Swiss Chard 

2. These, in addition to the crops 
listed above, respond well in very 
sandy soil (with water and fertilizer) : 

Root crops and tubers—e.g., beets, 

carrots, potatoes 
Lettuce 
3. These are adapted to clayey soil 


cr © 
good) - 


(if drainage is 
Beans 


Cabbage 


Squash 
Tomatoes 

Peas 

4. These will grow in freshly turned 
sod: 

Tomatoes, beans, corn, cabbage 

Eggplant (on heavy old sod land) 

Do not plant root crops. 

5. These are drought resistant 
(within limits! All kinds do best with 
a continuous supply of moisture) : 

Carrots String Beans 
Sweet Corn 
Swiss Chard 

6. These will endure shade for part 
of the day: 

Cabbage 

Kale 


7. These are sensitive to heat and 


Cucumbers 
Squash 


Lettuce 
Spinach 


must be grown in a cool locality or 
climate: 

Cabbage Onions from sets 
Cauliflower 
Head Lettuce 
Kale 


8. These are “fussy” vegetables: 


Peas 
Spinach 


Brussels Sprouts Onions (difficult 
Cauliflower to grow well 
Celery in New Eng- 
Head Lettuce land) 
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9. These produce the most food per 
sq. ft.: 

Beans (all kinds) 

Tomatoes 

“Greens —e.g., lettuce, spinach 

10. Most vegetables prefer a slightly 
acid soil (soil with “pH7” is neutral; 
below 7 is acid, and above alkaline. 
For most vegetables the soil should 
have a pH between 6.3 and 6.8). The 
vegetables listed below are in a graded 
series, from Group 1, which does well 
and fails 
strongly acid conditions, to Group 5, 


in “sweet” soil under 
which does just the reverse. Those in 
Group | are therefore the most likely 
to need lime. 

] 3 


Spinach Brussels Sprouts 


Celery Beans 
Asparagus Corn 
Beets Dandelion 
Cauliflower Endive 
Leeks Kohl-rabi 
Lettuce Rhubarb 
Muskmelon Squash 
Onions Turnip 
Salsify 

2 4 
Cabbage Cress 
Carrots Parsley 
Chard, Swiss Potato 
Cucumbers Radish 
Eggplant 
Kale 
Horse-radish 5 
Parsnips Blueberries 
Peas Cranberries 
Peppers Watermelon 
Pumpkins Strawberries 
Tomatoes 


The garden’s first defense against 
disease lies in the gardener’s use of 
disease-free seeds and plants, or varie- 
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ties especially resistant to disease. The 
latter, however, are often inferior in 
quality of produce, and there is no 
necessity for using them unless sus- 
ceptible varieties have given trouble 
in the preceding year. Sweet corn is 
an exception. If the temperature from 
March 


susceptible varieties will 


January through averages 
above 28° F.., 
be attacked by wilt during the summer. 


Watch the 


act ordingly ° 


temperatures and choose 

The purchase of disease-free plants 
is not so simple as it sounds, for dis- 
eased plants may look healthy when 
small. Skillful amateurs will do better 
to raise their own plants, using treated 
(i.e., disease-free) seed. At least. avoid 
the offerings of peddlers, florists, de 
partment and fruit stores. Buy from 


—— - 
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growers who are known to be good 
market gardeners or good plant grow- 
ers, and insist on stocky plants with 
healthy foliage. 

With 


should not 


most vegetables, amateurs 


attempt to grow seed, 
Rather, they should buy seed of su- 
treated if 


since home treating is apt to injure 


perior strains, possible, 
seed. (See ratings of seed houses in 
the 1937 Buying Guide.) State bul- 
letins on vegetable pests describe treat- 


But 


never attempt the dangerous hot water 


ments for seed-borne diseases. 


treatment sometimes recommended. 
And never soak treated seed to hasten 
germination. 

Home gardeners almost never start 
their gardens early enough. In conse- 


quence, the season for head lettuce, 





TREATMENT 


Seed Treatment to Prevent *‘Damping-off”’ 


SEED AND PREFERENCE 





Zine Oxide (“Zine 
White” at paint 


Preferred for radish, turnip, cucumber, parsnip, 
spinach, lima bean. 





stores) 2nd Choice for lettuce, pepper, carrot, eggplant, 
tomato, squash, bean, onion, pea, cabbage, cauli- 

flower 
Semesan Preferred for bean, onion, pea, cabbage, cauli- 


flower. corn 
2nd Choice for beet 





Red ( Lopper Oxide 


(Cuprocide) 





Preferred for beet, 
plant, tomato, squash 

2nd Choice for radish, turnip, cucumbe ni 

2nd Choice for radish, turnip, cucumber, parsnip, 
lima bean, spinach 

May injure seed in dry or sandy soil 


lettuce, carrot, pepper, egg- 





dust, and shake. 





Directions for use: pul seed into a bag with a little of the chemical 














peas, spinach, onions from sets, etc., 
is often cut short by hot weather. In 
the north, long season vegetables like 
tomatoes must be started very early 
indoors if they are to bear over a rea- 
sonably long period before frost. They 
should not, however, be set out in the 
garden until warm weather has defi- 
nitely begun. With that qualification, 
the fact 
can be started much earlier than is 


remains that outdoor work 
generally realized. Peas and spinach 
And farmers in 
New York frequently start them be- 
fore the first of April. 

Early starting does necessitate cer- 
Vegetable 
started in the house are particularly 


can stand a freeze. 


tain precautions. seeds 
susceptible to decay and “damping- 
off” fungi; and seeds sown early out- 
of-doors run the risk of rotting in the 
ground before they start to grow. 
There are both seed and soil treat- 
ments to prevent these conditions from 
arising. Seed treatments (see table at 
left) are always indicated for out- 
door sowings, and for inside starting 
if soil treatment is unsafe. They are 
cheapest, easiest, and fairly efficient. 
But more efficient for indoor planting 
is treatment of the soil itself, if condi- 
tions are safe—i.e., if soil temperature 
is kept above 60° F. Formaldehyde 
dust (Trioxo Red, Formojume, Form- 
lb.) is better than 
liquid formaldehyde. Sprinkle 2 oz. 
of it per sq. ft. of seed bed and mix 
well in the top 3 in. of soil. (This 
treatment should be used at least 48 
hours before sowing lettuce or seed of 
the cabbage family.) After sowing, 
firm the soil, and water. 

Certain 





acide—25c per 


vegetable crops can be 
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grown successfully only when the 
seeds are sown in cold frames or hot- 
beds and the plants transplanted to 
the garden after the weather becomes 
warm. The use of cold frames will 
lengthen the season considerably for 
many crops, including lettuce, cauli- 
flower, tomatoes, eggplants, and pep- 
pers. 

Hotbeds may be heated with either 
manure or electricity. If properly con- 
structed, the latter type should prove 
convenient and fairly economical. 

Vegetables hard to transplant are 
usually sown where they are to grow 
and then thinned, but may be started 
earlier by sowing originally in pots, 
veneer-bands or the like from which 
they 
Sweet corn, peas, cucumbers and mel- 
ons may be had very early if started 
in pots or bands inside. Lettuce is 
easily transplanted early, from cold 
frames, but is hard to move later on in 
the season. The following are among 
the hardest to move: 


are most easily transplanted. 


Beans Parsnips 
Carrots Peas 
Cucumbers Pumpkins 
Lettuce Squash 
Melons Sweet Corn 


Onions 


The “hardening” process prepares 
plants to be transplanted without 
checking their growth materially. For 
about 10 days before moving plants 
from frame to garden, give them more 
and more air, and water them spar- 
ingly. Just before transplanting, water 


well. 


Where to Go for Additional Help 


For general guidance in planning 
your garden, get the bulletin on home 
vegetable gardening issued by your 
State Extension Service. It is valuable 
particularly because it deals with lo- 
cal conditions; but remember that it 
may be out of date on such matters as 
insect and disease control and vege- 
table varieties. See also The Farm 
Garden, USDA Farmers’ Bull. No. 
1673, 10c from Supt. of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 

Some State Extension Services, e.g., 
that of Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Va., issue useful monthly 
leaflets for farm and home gardens. 
“Garden Schools” (lectures for ama- 
teurs given by experiment stations and 
the big city horticultural societies) are 
often worth attending. 

On special problems—fertilizer rec- 
ommendations, pest control, compost 
piles, etc.—special bulletins may be 
available from your State Extension 
Service. Call on your State Experi- 
ment Station or County Agricultural 
Agent for additional help where nec- 
essary. The following special bulletins 
are suggested: 

Hotbeds and Cold Frames, Ext. Bull. 
No. 20, Michigan State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

Garden Fertilizers, Ext. Bull. No. 92, 
New Jersey State College of Agri- 
culture, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Fertilizers for Vegetable Crops, Cor- 
nell Ext. Bull. No. 230, N. Y. State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 

The Compost Pile, Waltham Field 
Station Leaflet, Massachusetts State 
College Extension Service, Waltham 
Field Station, Waltham, Mass. 

Vegetable Seeds for the Home and 
Market Garden, Bull. No. 1390, 5c 
from Supt. of Documents. 

Control of the Diseases of Vegetable 
Crops, Circular 173, Pennsylvania 
State College, Division of Agricul- 

tural Extension, State College, Pa. 
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Farm Drainage, USDA Farmers’ Bull. 

1606, 5c from Supt. of Documents. 

A parting word of advice: Do not 

take seriously instructions from fer- 
tilizer and “humus” companies, etc. 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Acceptable 

Electric Hotbed Unit (General Elec- |. 
tric Co., Schnectady, N. Y.). $12.50 | | 
(plus about $2 for connecting to 
electric outlet) for | 
and thermostat to heat a 2-sash hot- } 
bed in cold weather and a 4-sash 
hotbed later. Average cost of oper- 
ation (at 3c per kwh) about $2 per 
month—usually cheaper than heat- 
ing with manure, and more conven- 
ient and efficient. GE’s Soil Heating 
Kit is a more expensive version of 


nearest cable 


the same thing. 

Plant Boxes. 10x12 in., with sloping 
top about 10 in. high, no bottom. 
Glass slides in top. Can be made at 
home for 15 or 20c. Preferable to 
Hot Caps for covering tender plants 
like tomatoes and melons set out- 
doors early, or for seeds. 

Veneer Bands (Albany Box and Bas- 
ket Co., New Albany, Ind.). 4x4 in., 
$2.20 per thousand. For making 
boxes, with or without bottoms, for 
use instead of pots for plants hard 
to transplant. When setting out, 
leave on as collars for protection 
against cutworms. 

Cardboard soaked in paraffin makes 
a cheap substitute for veneer bands. 


Not Acceptable 


Fertil Pots (made of manure) and 
Peat Pots. Roots grow through and 
break off in handling. 


FERTILIZERS 
Best Buys 


Complete Chemical Fertilizers. A 
total 


not), 8% 





“5-8-7” fertilizer contains 5% 
nitrogen (available or 
available phosphoric acid, and 7% 
water-soluble potash, but the ingre- 
dients vary in quality from brand to 
brand. Aside from advertising, price 
varies with the amount of organic 





matter contained, and the availa- 
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bility of the nitrogen (important at 
the start of a crop). Open-formula 
fertilizers, with ingredients named 
on the container, are most reliable. 
Farmers’ Cooperatives, such as 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange 
(Springfield, Mass.) and G. L. F. 
Producers’ Cooperative (Ithaca, N. 
Y.) distribute fertilizers of guaran- 
teed analysis much cheaper than 
those of commercial houses. Seed 
stores or grain stores often carry 
superior mixtures, sold by analysis, 
at prices lower than those of the ad- 
vertised brands which they push. 
Ammo-Phos (American Cyanamid 
Co., NYC). A: 11-48-0; B: 16-21-0. 
Sold by farmers’ cooperatives. Spe- 
cially available forms of nitrogen 
and phosphorus, recommended for 
use with manure or compost. 
Calnitro (Synthetic Nitrogen Prod- 
ucts Co., NYC). 20.5-0-0. Sold by 
farmers cooperatives. An excellent 
carrier of nitrogen. 
Superphosphate, 20% and 40%. A 
phosphorus carrier to supplement 
manure. Best in granular form. 
Muriate of Potash, 50% and 60%. 
Cheaper than Sulphate of Potash. 


Also Acceptable 


Nitrate of Soda, 16% nitrogen. Buy 
pellet form: Arcadian (synthetic) 
or Champion (mined; contains de- 
sirable minor soil elements). 

Sulphate of Ammonia, 20.5‘7 nitro- 
gen. Requires equal amount of lime- 
stone to counteract acid reaction. 

Fresh Poultry Manure. Low organic 
content; caustic—should be turned 
under. Not generally useful, but 
good for spinach, corn, cabbage, as- 
paragus, celery. 

Luxura. A very good, but very expen- 
sive, proprietary fertilizer. 


Not Acceptable 


Pulverized Manures: sheep, poultry, 
Driconure, Bovung, etc. Expensive, 
low in plant food, lacking in bene- 
ficial bacteria, they have no advan- 
tage except convenience. 

Most highly advertised mixed fertiliz- 
ers with special brand names are ex- 
pensive, and many are inferior. The 
following were all of ordinary or 
inferior quality: Armour’s Vert, 


Char-Gro, Gro-Green, Loma, Soil 
Aid, Soil-Prep, Vigoro, Vita-Liza. 


<3 et Sa es: 
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Fact or Fable? 


Members’ comments on CU’s true- 
false test for consumers, an innovation 
in the March Reports, indicate that it 
has practically unanimous approval. 
There was some objection that the 
wording of the questions was not al- 
ways clear. This month’s questions 
have been drawn up with those ob- 
jections in mind. 

Excerpts: 

My husband and I played Fact or 
Fable at the breakfast table this morn- 
ing and enjoyed it immensely. We are 
glad to report that we missed only 
No. 7. 

Ww— 

Alturas, Calif. 


It really impresses one with the facts 
and helps one to memorize them... . 
= 
Irvington, N. J. 


Fact or Fable is good. We had some 
friends in our home the very day the 
March Reports came, and it furnished a 
deal of fun for us all. Do it again, please. 

M- 
Wheatland, Wyo. 


By all means more Fact or Fable. They 
made a big hit (maybe because the one 
who marked them scored near 100). 
Anyway, we are for them. 

M 


Sacramento, Calif. 


Not only interesting and amusing, but 
also it serves as a shortcut to an educa- 
tion—for my friends. 

R— 
New York, N. Y. 


My pupils like them. 

We learn as much “better buymanship” 
as we do “better salesmanship” in my 
high school classes. 

I had all right but No. 7 and knew we 
would disagree on that when I wrote my 
answer. In fact, I stili disagree. How’s 
that for a challenge? 

VvV— 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Vermonters Blush 


I used your study outline on coughs 
and colds, the maple syrup test and the 
Fact or Fable test in the Parents and 
Teachers Association meeting. The in- 
terest was astounding. Those present 
could not believe that their favorite rem- 
edies for colds did not work. 

Only two Vermonters out of twelve 
knew which was pure maple syrup, and 
they were not sure! 

Give us more true and false tests. But 
have the answers prove the statements 
by illustrations like the answer to No. 5 
(March Reports)... . 

—_ 
Pittsfield, Vt. 


Testing and Membership 


Can you tell me whether articles are 
tested anonymously when possible—as 
“sample A,” “sample B”—instead of as 
“Sunnyfield” and “Aunt Jemima”? I ask 
this because I wondered whether a sub- 
jective element might not have entered 
into your tests of those particular flours 
(March Reports). We tried them both a 
year or so ago and much preferred Aunt 
Jemima on the scores of flavor and light 
ness. ° 

What difference does it make, legally, 
that we are members of Consumers Union 
rather than subscribers to its Reports? 
To what extent are we obligated by ac 
tions of the board of directors? If some 
company should bring suit against Con 
sumers Union for false statements and 
win the suit, what would our financial 
obligation be? 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Except for such goods as automo- 
biles. refrigerators and washing ma- 
chines, all samples for Consumers 
Union tests are stripped of trade 
marks, or repacked, and_ identified 
solely by numbers. Brand names were 
not known to the technicians who 
tested flour. Aunt Jemima was rated 
“Not Acceptable” as a result of a 
series of tests applied impartially. 

Consumers Union was chartered un- 
der the membership corporation laws 
of New York State. Under these laws 
members cannot be sued because of 
any statement published in the Re- 
ports, or incur obligation from any 
action taken by the directors. 
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N THIS issue CONSUMERS UNION 
I concludes its study of the 1937 
automobiles (begun in the March Re- 
ports) with a survey of the cars which 
cost delivered, as 4-door sedans, be- 
tween $1000 and $3000. New York 
delivered prices, minus the city sales 
tax of 2%, are taken as a basis for 
comparison and to show the mark-up 
over factory delivered prices, which 
are also given. The cars reported on 
fall into three groups; $1000 to $1150, 
$1150 to $1500, and $1500 to $3000. 
Prices of 2-door sedans are given in 
parentheses. 

As a group these cars are more im- 
pressive in appearance, somewhat 
smoother and quieter in performance, 
ride better, and have finer upholstery 
and instruments than the lower-priced 
cars dealt with last month. They have 
more power available for high speeds 
or for use on hills. Only rarely, how- 
ever, can all the extra power be used 
with safety. 

Such performance and luxuries, if 
desired, must be paid for. Not only 
are the cars higher-priced, but the 
costs are greater for gas, oil, tires, 
taxes, insurance, licensing, adjustment, 
and repairs after breakdown or ac- 
cident. These cars depreciate more in 
percentage of their cost, each year for 
several years, than do the less expen- 
sive cars. While they may last longer, 
their greater initial cost and higher 
depreciation will make them cost more 
per mile to keep on the road than 
cheaper cars. There is no evidence that 
the people riding in them will be less 
subject to injury in accidents. The 
question immediately arises: Are the 
more costly cars worth while for those 
who can afford them? 

These cars offer extra appointments 
and smoothness of performance and 
ride not available on all cars in 


the lower price ranges, although most 
of this group do not offer any greater 
actually useful space than is available 
in the general run of cars selling at 
prices under $1000. Not all the more 
expensive cars ride as well as some of 
the cheaper ones. Not all have better 
road holding ability than cheaper cars. 
Nearly all have steering mechanisms 
which make steering easier but slower 
and more difficult to keep free from 
road shock. Vision is seldom better, and 
often worse. The bodies of some models 
still use some wood in their construc- 
tion. The longer cars are more diffi- 
cult to maneuver and park. While 
the expensive cars have a greater mar- 
gin of power and performance at all 
speeds, they are superior chiefly at 
60, 70, and 80 miles an hour—speeds 
at which their high power is seldom 
usable although it remains a standing 
invitation to recklessness and disaster. 


The argument is often advanced in 
favor of 120 H.P. cars capable of 90 
miles an hour that they will last longer 
than cars of lower power because they 
cannot be “strained” or operated at 
anything like full capacity. Actually 
neither the speeds nor the loads ordi- 
narily used have any significant effect 
on the wear of engines. Dust, cold 
starting, corrosion, overheating, stop- 
and-go operation, abuse, and inade- 
quate lubrication are the chief causes 


of wear, and these factors operate ir- 
respective of size or horsepower. 

Half of the cars listed this month 
employ hypoid rear axle gears. Hy- 
poid gears raise unsolved lubrication 
problems which were detailed last 
month; and we repeat that no “Best 
Buy” rating holds for hypoid equipped 
cars unless the buyer can obtain writ- 
ten protection, for a reasonable period, 
against failure of these gears. 

In general, the cars priced from 
$1000 to $1150 are designed with one 
eye still on economy, while those from 
$1150 to $1500 and up are frankly 
luxury vehicles. There are three 6- 
cylinder cars in the former group, 
only one in the latter. Weights and 
horsepowers are considerably higher 
in the more expensive group. 

It should be borne in mind that 
judgments in the ratings as to vision, 
riding qualities, silence and smooth- 
ness of operation are simply relative 
to the best obtainable in the group. 
Only those front and rear seat di- 
mensions which vary widely from 
the average are mentioned. All cars 
unless otherwise designated have an- 
tomatic chokes and voltage regula- 
tion. Gasoline mileages obtained in 
the Gilmore Economy Run of 1937 are 
reprinted in the ratings of those cars 
which participated in the run (com- 
plete results were given last month). 
The table on page 21 gives the statis- 
tical picture. 


Group I (#1000 - $1150) 


Best Buy 


Buick Special, Model 37-40 (Buick 
Motor Co., Div. of General Motors 
Corp.). Del’d Flint, Mich., $950 
($914). Del’d NYC, $1033 ($997). 
Trunk model $25 extra. (Next to 
the lowest price in group.) 


Carrying essentially the same all- 
steel body used on Pontiac, Olds, and 
Buick 60, the Buick Special 40 has 
been stepped up for 1937 from 93 to 
100 horsepower by increasing the en- 
gine volume. Its performance (ability 
to accelerate and climb hills) at mod- 
erate speeds is outstanding and neces- 
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sarily wasteful of fuel. It has an over- 
head-valve engine of well-stabilized 
design which is not easily accessible. 
Hypoid gears are used, but because of 
the torque-tube drive, which employs 
joint 
Olds 8, below), a low tunnel appears 


a single universal (compare 
in the rear compartment. 

Vision from the body is fair down- 
ward, and good in other directions, 
but meets severe obstruction by the 
curves of windshield corner posts. Rid- 
ing qualities are good in front, fair to 
good in rear. The car steers easily but 
with much turning, has powerful brakes 


and behaves well under them. Anti- 
sway bars front and rear stiffen spring 
action on some types of roads, but al- 
low roadability to rate as good. 

We select this model as a “Best 
Buy” because it has, except for its 
more than average power and accelera- 
tion, good balance between mechanical 
construction and qualities of finish and 
comfort; and because it is low in price 
within the group, and had compara- 
tively low depreciation last year. The 
performance will have to be paid for 
whether used or not—mileage in sub- 
urban service will be around 15. 


Also Acceptable 


Hudson 8, Model 74 (Hudson Motor 
Car Co.). Del’d Detroit, $995 
($955). Del’d NYC, $1039 ($997). 
Trunk model $25 extra. 


The Hudson 8 carries the same body 
as Terraplane and Hudson 6, with a 
better grade of trim than the former. 
Vision is fair downward to the right, 
good in other directions, 
with less than average obstruction to 


poor to rear, 


driver's vision from windshield corner 
posts. Front shoulder room of 55 in. 
gives a front seat suitable for three 
passengers when the “Electric Hand” 
($22.50 extra) is used, and when thus 
equipped the front compartment offers 

contrast with Lincoln 
Zephyr (page 23). Rear seat dimen- 
Rear 


crowned. Hypoid gears are not used. 


an interesting 


sions are normal. floor is 

Riding qualities, roadability, and 
interior quiet of the Hudson 8 are very 
good. Steering is easy but slow. Reac- 
tion to the powerful brakes is excel- 
lent, in part due to rigid positioning 
of the front axle by radius rods. In 
case the hydraulic braking system 
should fail, the rear brakes are ap- 
plied mechanically by further move- 
ment of the brake pedal. A “hill- 
holder” is available (at $10) to keep 
the car from rolling back when 
stopped on up-grades. 

Hudson cars are light in weight, so 
that in spite of their high power (of 
which only a fraction is available at 
moderate driving speeds) their econ- 
omy of operation is better than aver- 
age for their size. A Hudson 8 without 
aid of overdrive attained the very high 
average of 22.71 miles per gallon in 
the Gilmore Economy Run. Both chassis 


and engine should give good life if 
not abused. The “Electric Hand,” which 
selects the gears electrically and shifts 
them by vacuum, is complicated though 
apparently reliable, and makes gear 
shifting swifter and much easier. 

This car is also available in a so- 
called custom series, Model 75, with a 
delivered price $100 higher than that 
of the Model 74. It is equipped with 
a factory-installed radio alleged to be 
worth $60, and has superior trim 
throughout. Those who wish the “cus- 
tom” grade of upholstery and trim 
without the radio can have it removed 
and the price rebated. 


Packard 6, (Packard Motor Car Co.). 
Del’'d Detroit, $995 ($960). Del’d 
NYC, $1046 ($1011). Trunk in- 
cluded in 2-door, $15 extra on 4- 
door. 


In production since last fall, the 
Packard 6 need no longer be consid- 
ered liable to the faults of a “new 
model.” A great many parts are inter- 
changeable with the Packard 8, Model 
120-C, among them being the body 
shell, which uses wood for strength in 
a few places and has a soft fabric 





Correction 


CU would like to call attention to 
and correct two typographical er- 
rors that appeared in last month’s 
report on automobiles. Pontiac De- 
Luxe 8, Model 37-28-C A, was listed 
as Model 37-26-C A. In the rating 
on the Dodge 6 the price delivered 
in NYC should have been given as 
$819 instead of $810. 
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roof. This body was designed in 1935 
and has seen minor revision since, but 
the front seat is narrower and closer 
to the floor than average and rear 
headroom is scant. Prices in paren- 
theses are for a 5-passenger coupe, 
with less legroom than 2-door sedan. 
Vision from the Packard 6 is very 
good downward, and good in other 
directions. The car is only fairly quiet. 

Riding qualities of the car are good 
front and rear. Its roadability, due 
largely to too flexible springing which 
permits excessive sway on turns, must 
be rated poor to fair. Steering is easy, 
and requires much turning. Brakes are 
powerful, but on curves the car be- 
haves only fairly well under them. 
Though hypoid gears are used, the 
floors and apparently the center of 
gravity remain higher than in other 
hypoid-equipped cars. 

The Packard 6 engine is simple and 
efficient in design and its economy in 
the use of gasoline is better than aver- 
age. In the 1937 Gilmore Economy 
Run, mileage was 19.89 per gallon. 


Hudson 8, Model 76 (Hudson Motor 
Car Co.). Del’'d Detroit, $1020. 
Del’d NYC, $1068. Trunk model 


$25 extra. No 2-door model. 


This car is similar in specifications 
to the Hudson 8, Model 74, except 
that it has 7 in. more wheelbase, and 
7 in. more legroom in the rear com- 
partment. The longer wheelbase and 
extra weight improve riding qualities 
slightly. All other characteristics are 
rated the same as for Model 74. For 
greater economy obtain the car with a 
rear axle ratio of 4.11 to 1, rather than 
the 4.55 to 1 ratio often offered. 

Hudson Model 77 is the “custom” 
or “de luxe” model of the long wheel- 
base Model 76. It delivers for $100 
more than the latter car and is 
equipped with the “custom” grade of 
trim, a factory-installed radio, and a 
folding table built into the back of the 
front seat. The same choice of gear 
ratios is available as with Model 76. 


Oldsmobile 8, Model L-37 (Olds 
Motor Works, Div. of General 
Motors). Del’d Lansing, Mich., $990 
($940). Del’d NYC, $1043 ($993). 
Trunk model $25 extra. 


Body, inside dimensions, and visi- 
bility are similar in the Oldsmobile 8 
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TAXABLE 
LENGTH WEIGHT Horst SPEED (M.P.H. 
INCHES Pounps Power at Wuicn ATTAINED 
Buick 37-40 200 $519 30.63 100 @ 60.5 
Buick 37-60 — - 9038 9750 37.81 130 @ 71.3 
Buick 37-80 207 $159 37.81 130 @ 68.5 
Buick 37-90 215 ~ $469 ©3781 130 @ 63.5 
Cadillac V-8 60 201 3845 39.20 135 @ 78 
Cadillac V-8 65 ~ 208 4385 39.20 135 @ 68 
Cadillac V-8 70 ~ 208 $20 ~ 39.20 : 135 @ 68 
Cadillac V-875 216 $745 ~ $9.20 135 @ 63.6 
Chrysler 204 ~ $366 33.80 110 @ 73.2 
Imperial 8, C-14 OD. 110 @ 96.5! 
Chrysler : 223 $4400—~*# 33.80 130 @ 64.3 
Custom Imperial C-15 OD. 180 @ 91.5 
Chrysler Airflow C-17 218 (i: 4038” 33.80 130 @ 682 
OD. 130 @ 96.7 
Cord Front Drive 19 £3715 ~~ 3920 °° 115 @ 77.2 
$th 115 @ 1092 
Graham Supercharger116 = 198 ~ 3125 25.35 106 @ 753 
OD. 106 @ 96.5 
Graham Supercharger 120 202 ~3200— 2.35  . 16 @ 76 
OD. 116 @ 98.2 
Hudson 8, 74, 75 198 3135 28.80 ~~ 122 @ 835 
Hudson 8, 76, 77 202 ~ $205 28.80 122 @ 75.55 
LaSalle 37-50 201 ~ 3810 36.45 125 @ 73.5 
Lincoln Zephyr 905 3400 36.30 110 @745 
Nash Ambassador6 20 3400, —” 27.34 95 @ 67.7 
OD. 95 @ 96 
Nash Ambassacor 8 200 — $720002@2~*:t—‘i«‘«~ Hd*«SS™” 105 @ 70 
OD. 105 @ 99 
Oldsmobile 8 200 @#«=} 3510 £33.80 _ 110 @ 698 
Packard 6 = in 3265 So a 100 @ 68.6 
Packard 8, 120-C 195 3465. #43380 #4120 @ 79 
Packard Super 8,1500 e216 £4530 32.50 135 @ 58.7 — 
Packard Super 8,1501 223 £44670 £4.93250 ©1395 @ 587 
Studebaker President8 201 3620. © 30.00 115 @ 66 





1 
2 Has overgeared 4th speed. 
3 


SHIPPING 


Figures preceded by initials OD apply when overdrive is in use. 


COMPRESSION 
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Gas Con- Brake Loap- 





OD. 115 @ 91 


Ratio SUMPTION ING, PounpDs 
To 1 Factor Per Sa. In. 
5.70 74 24.0 
5.75 87 22.3 
5.75 91 24.8 
5.75 8 22.2 : 
6.25 - 86 18.8 
«6.25 Ss | 21.3 
~ 6.25 8s 21.4 
6.25 105 19.6 
6.70 77 20.7 
OD. 58 
6.50 7 23.8 
OD. 68 
6.50 92 a 
OD. 65 
6.32 | 18.6 
$th 542 
630 60.” 23 
OD. 47 
6.70 6 @ ©«27 
OD. 50 
«6.85 72 05 
623 8 | 803 20.9 
6.25 85 187 
-. See 79 — @O 
5.67 ee 
OD. 47 
5.64 7 as 18.6 a 
OD. 51 
~ 6.20 7 5 —— 
6.30 asi 71 2.2 
6.50 : 17 -_ 20.7 
6.50 99 18.6 
6.50 99 19.1 
6.50 : _ 20 
OD. 56 








This car may be obtained with 4.11 axle ratio instead of 4.55 which will give same figure as for Model 74. 





to other General Motors cars and to 
Buick 40 in particular. Changes in the 
dimensions of the engine for 1937 have 
increased its volume and smoothness. 
The car has more powerful perform- 
ance than average and is very quiet. 
Riding qualities are very good in 
front and good in rear. Though weight 
was shifted toward the front of the 
car this year, roadability still rates as 
good, but inferior to that of the Buick 
Model 37-40 and Hudson Model 74. 
Anti-sway bars front and rear restrict 
the action of the springs unpleasantly 
on some types of road surface. Brakes 
are powerful, behavior of the car 
under them not better than average. 
Steering is easy but requires much 
turning of the wheel. 

Oldsmobile 8 does not use hypoid 


gears, but specifies hypoid lubricant 
with its unsolved problems. Hypoid 
gears are avoided by the use of a 
driveshaft with three universal joints. 
The rear axle has been strengthened 
for 1937, but the sum of these changes 
does not represent the best in en- 
gineering practice. Alleged improve- 
ment in carburetion for 1937 appears 
to have been offset by the increase in 
engine volume, and gasoline mileage 
in average use will be 14 or less. In 
the Gilmore Economy Run an Olds 8 
averaged 17.17 miles per gallon, a 
relatively poor showing. 


Graham Supercharger, Model 116 
(Graham-Paige Motors Corp.). 
Del’d Detroit, $1050 ($1020). Del’d 
NYC, $1095 ($1065). Trunk model 


$30 extra. (Second highest price in 
group.) 


From an engine slightly smaller in 
volume than Plymouth, the super- 
charged Graham Model 116 develops 
106 horsepower, which is more than 
adequate since the Graham is the light- 
est car in Group 1. Efficiency in power- 
production and light weight are re- 
flected in fuel economy, so that the car 
gives extremely good mileage, even 
without overdrive ($45 extra). 

Somewhat offsetting these favorable 
points is the front suspension, with 
rather too flexible leaf springs which 
are required to take braking and turn- 
ing stresses, cradle the car, and main- 
tain the delicate alignment of parts 
used in steering. It was the difficulty of 








99 
ote 


making and keeping constructions of 
this sort satisfactory which led to the 
adoption of knee action on other cars. 

Graham bodies, steel with set-in 
steel roofs, are normal in dimensions 
but 


Hypoid gears are not used and there 


with seats somewhat too low. 


is a tunnel in the rear floor. Vision is 
the 
Corner posts are unduly thick. Roada- 


poor downward, fair to rear. 
bility is good, riding qualities fair-to- 
good, steering easy and without need 


for excessive turning in normal driv- 


ing. 
Nash Ambassador 6, Model 3720 
(Nash-Kelvinator Corp.).  Del’d 


Kenosha, Wis., $960 ($910). Del’d 
NYC, $1018 ($968). Trunk in- 
cluded. (Lowest price in group.) 


Wheelbase of the Nash 6 is 4 inches 
longer than the Nash-Lafayette, which 
sells for $147 less. The body is the 
same with somewhat better trim, the 
engine has the same volume but pro- 
duces 5 more horsepower. Nash 6 has 
a valve-in-head engine and is thus at a 
disadvantage in respect to carbon re- 
moval compared with the Lafayette, 
which has a particularly accessible 
L-head engine. Nash cars are not fitted 
with automatic chokes. 

All Nash bodies have good room 


good vision, though the longer 


and g 


hood on the Nash 6 makes it less easy 
to see downward to the right. Front 
seats are low. Hypoid gears are not 
used; tunnels appear in the rear com- 
Bodies with 


one-piece roofs. 


partments. are of steel 

With engines located well forward 
to make riding easier, roadability of 
Nash cars is only fair. They steer 
easily but slowly and have powerful 
brakes. Riding qualities of the Nash 6 
are good front and rear. 

Aside from certain unsatisfactory 
minor points of design, chief criticism 
of these cars lies with the front suspen- 
sion, which is common to the entire 
line, and of which the disadvantages 
increase unavoidably with an increase 
in weight. Suspension is by flexible 
leaf springs, and a kick-shackle is 
fitted in an attempt to prevent road- 
shock at the steering wheel. Behavior 
of such a system on rough roads after 
wear has taken place is not apt to be 
satisfactory, and there are no rigid 
members to take braking and turning 
stresses. 


Despite their weight, Nash cars are 
capable of economical operation in 
overdrive ($45 extra), which is there- 
fore recommended. A Nash 6 averaged 
21.6 miles per gallon in this year’s 
Gilmore Run, presumably with the aid 
of the overdrive equipment. 


Nash Ambassador 8, Model 3780 
(Nash-Kelvinator Corp.). Del’d 
Kenosha, Wis., $1080 ($1030). 


Del’'d NYC, $1142 ($1092). Trunk 
included. (Highest priced car in 
group.) 


The Nash 8 has the same body as 
the Nash 6, on a wheelbase 4 inches 
longer. Trim is of very high quality. 
Riding qualities are 


good. 
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An 8-cylinder overhead-valve engine 
similar to the Nash 6 engine supplies 
extra power sufficient to offset the in- 
crease in weight and give a slight extra 
margin of power at high speed. Other 
specifications and criticisms regarding 
one car apply to the other. 

A Nash 8 was entered in the Gil- 
more Economy Run, and averaged 
20.35 miles per gallon. The buyer 
can expect to approach such mileage 
with this car only when it is equipped 
with the overdrive, which sells for $45 
extra. 

Depreciation on the 1936 model of 
this car was the highest in this group, 
and at a percentage close to the aver- 
age for the higher-priced group fol- 
lowing. 


Group 2 ($1150-$1500) 


Best Buy 


Chrysler Imperial 8, Model C-14 
(Chrysler Corp.). Del’d Detroit, 
$1100 ($1970). Del’'d NYC, 
$1147.50 ($1117.50). Trunk in- 
cluded. (Lowest price in group.) 


The Chrysler Imperial 8 carries the 
lowest price in this group even when 
fitted with In relation to 
other cars in the group, it is somewhat 


overdrive. 


more modest in horsepower, has aver- 
space, _better-than-average 
riding qualities and-control, and aver- 
age gasoline economy even without 
the overdrive. We urge that it be pur- 
chased with the overdrive ($35 extra) 
and recommend it as the “Best Buy” 
in this group. 

Vision from the Chrysler Imperial 


age body 


is seriously obstructed by the long 
hood and wide corner posts. Quietness 
of operat.on is fair-to-good, excellent 
when operating in overdrive. 

Steering is less easy than in many 
cars but requires less turning. Brakes 
are moderately powerful, and the car 
behaves well when they are applied. 
Body dimensions are those of DeSoto, 
or of Chrysler Royal 6, but trim is 
superior. Rear floors are flat, due to 
the use of hypoid gears. (See com- 
ments on page 19 on cars equipped 
with hypoid gears when rated as “Best 
Buys.”) Riding qualities are very 
good front and rear. Roadability may 
be rated as good. 

In the 1937 Gilmore Economy Run, 
a Chrysler Imperial averaged 19.45 
miles per gallon, presumably with the 
aid of the overdrive. 


Also Acceptable 


Studebaker President 8 (Studebaker 
Corp.). Del’d South Bend, Ind., 
$1165 ($1135). Del’d NYC, $1255 
($1225). Trunk model $20 extra. 


Buyers of the Studebaker President 
are urged to obtain the car with over- 
drive, which costs $51 extra. Thus 


equipped, the car gives both maximum 
performance and good economy at 
open road speeds. At about 35 miles 
per hour, the overdrive—which does 
not involve free wheeling—comes into 
action whenever the accelerator is re- 
pressed down 


leased and slowly. 


Should maximum power or accelera- 
tion be desired at any time, it is only 
necessary to release the accelerator 
and then press it to the floor. The car 
immediately returns to its regular 
high gear. In this gear, engine speed 
is high and the car has more powerful 
performance than would be obtained 
without an overdrive from an engine 
of Studebaker’s moderate volume. 
Planar independent front suspen- 
sion is standard equipment, and riding 
qualities of the President Model are 
excellent front and rear. Steering is 
only medium slow, and gives excel- 
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lent control. Roadability is very good, 
control under braking good, though 
the brakes are small in area for a car 
of this weight. Quietness of operation 
is excellent in overdrive, fair in the 
regular gear. Vision downward is 
good, in other directions average ex- 
cept for obstruction to the tall driver’s 
view by thick corner posts. The all- 
steel body is strongly made; its di- 
Doors 


unique latches and do not need to be 


mensions are average. have 
slammed. Equipment includes a “hill- 
holder.” 

Studebaker uses hypoid gears, pro- 
viding a flat rear floor and the usual 
hypoid lubrication problems. The 
overdrive mechanism is no more com- 
plicated than the type used on other 
cars. The President with its overdrive 
presents probably the best combina- 
tion of qualities in this group; its rela- 
tively high price keeps it from a “Best 
Buy” listing. Without overdrive, the 


car is rated after the Lincoln Zephyr. 


Buick Century 8, Model 37-60 (Buick 
Motor Co., Div. of General Motors 
Corp.). Del’d Flint, Mich., $1162 


HROMIUM AND FENDERS 
1 worm’s-eye view of the modern car 





NYC, $1248 


($1127). Del'd yA 
model $26 extra. 


($1212). Trunk 


The 3uick 60 can 
miles an hour with acceptable quiet- 


operate alt oU 


ness and smoothness—in second gear. 
It has the most powerful engine in the 
group and is capable of extreme ac- 
celeration and speed. Since the engine 
can develop 90 horsepower at 40 miles 
15 H.P. are re- 


10 mph 


an hour in high (only 
quired to carry the car at 
along a level road), it is a very un- 
economical car in its use of gasoline; 
average mileage will be around 13. 
Buick 60 carries the same size body 
as Buick 40, approximately that of the 
Vision 


structed both by a very long hood and 


Pontiac 6. is seriously ob- 
by wide corner-post curves. Except 
for the amount of turning required in 
steering, the roadability, steering, and 
braking are excellent. Riding qualities 
are better than the Buick 40, rating as 
very good front and rear. 

Hypoid gears are employed, leaving 
a very low tunnel in the rear floor. 
The valve-in-head engine is relatively 
inaccessible for carbon removal. Ac- 
cessibility otherwise is average. Buick 
design is relatively stable, minimizing 
the chances of mechanical “bugs.” 














23 
There is little objection to the Buick 
60 as a car, aside from its wasteful 
performance, but it should be pointed 
out that those who make use of its 
power and speed assume a heavy re- 
sponsibility under the usual traflic and 
road conditions. 


Lincoln Zephyr (Lincoln Motor Co., 


Div. of Ford Motor Co.). Del’d 
Dearborn, Mich. $1295 ($1275). 
Del’'d NYC, $1345 ($1327). No 
trunk model. (Highest price in 


group.) 


Body and frame are one structure 
in the Zephyr, sometimes adding to 
the cost of repair after accident—how- 
ever, rigidity of structure is increased 
by this one-piece construction. The 
center of gravity of the car is very 
low, a feature which serves the pur- 
pose of making its roadability ex- 
cellent. Short people will find, how- 
ever, that the step into the car (there 
are no running boards) is a long one, 
and that the seats are uncomfortably 
high from the floor; tall people will 
find the tall doors and high seats wel- 
come. There is a large driveshaft tun- 
nel in the rear floor, and in front the 
whole transmission is above floor level, 
making the very wide front seat im- 
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practical for three people. Hypoid 
gears are not used. There is a large 
luggage space accessible from the rear. 

Corner posts offer far less obstruc- 
tion than on most cars. Downward 
vision is good, vision in other direc- 
tions excellent. The car is very smooth 
in operation and fairly quiet. Reaction 
to braking is good, the front axle being 
supported by radius rods as in Ford 
and Hudson. Steering is easy, requires 
much turning, and has more or less 
road shock. Riding qualities, largely 
due to poor shock absorber action, are 
only fair-to-good in front and fair in 
rear. This car is judged to offer the 
best factors 
available in this group. For those who 


combination of safety 


consider good riding qualities very 
important, however, the Zephyr will 
rate last in the “Also Acceptable” list. 
Though the engine has 12 cylinders, 
it is compact and the engine volume is 
not excessive. An automatic choke is 
not used. Gasoline mileage is better 
than average; 18.05 miles per gallon 
was obtained in the 1937 Gilmore Run. 
The price is high, and so was the de- 
preciation on the 1936 model. 


Packard 8, Model 120-C (Packard 
Motor Car Co.). Del’d Detroit, 
Mich., $1170 ($1135). Del’d NYC, 
$1221 ($1185). Trunk 


with 2-door, $15 extra on 4-door. 


included 


which 


The 


parentheses are given is a 5-passenger 


model for prices in 
coupe, without the body length or leg- 
room of a 2-door sedan. The Packard 
120-C is the only car in this group 
which has a body with a soft roof or 
which uses wood for strength. Rear 
headroom is scant, and the front seat 
is lower and narrower than average. 
Vision is good in all directions. 

The car is capable of about 90 miles 
an hour, is very smooth and fairly 
quiet. It does not have quite as waste- 
ful a margin of power at the more 
moderate speeds as do Buick 60 and 
LaSalle, »which gives it better than 
average gasoline mileage. Riding qual- 
ities are excellent front and rear, but 
the suspension is flexible and allows 
much sway on curves. Roadability is 
rated as fair, but, as with the Buick 60 
and La Salle caution should be used 
in regard to high speeds. Brakes are 
powerful, the car nosing down badly 
when they are applied hard. Steering 
is easy, but requires much turning. 


A Packard 120 averaged 18.05 
miles per gallon in this year’s Gilmore 
Economy Run. 

At a price over $200 higher, Pack- 
offers models of the 120 
line with upholstery and trim com- 
parable to the Packard Super 8, to- 
gether with automatic radiator shut- 
ters, better body insulation, a rear seat 
arm-rest, and safety door handles. 


ard some 


LaSalle V-8, Model 37-50 (Cadillac 
Motor Car Co., Div. of General 
Motors). Del’d Detroit, Mich., $1260 
($1215). Del’d NYC, $1295 
($1270). Trunk included. (Second 
highest price in group.) 


The 1937 LaSalle carries a body 
stamped from the same dies as Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile, Buick 40 and 60, etc. It 
is powered this year with a V-type en- 
gine similar to that used in the 1936 
Cadillac V-8. Depreciation on the 
previous model has been high, and 
may continue to be high (with less rea- 
son) for the present model. 

Volume and horsepower of the La- 
Salle engine approximate those of the 
Buick 60, giving it nearly as extreme 
performance and high speed. It is at 
least equally smooth and quiet. Since 
the car is sprung more flexibly (rid- 
ing qualities rate as excellent front 
and rear), it gives even less warning 
when speed is excessive and it is prob- 
ably less safe under severe braking 
conditions. This is definitely a car 
which requires all of the driver's at- 
tention. And in terms of safety, it is 
not recommended for those who do 
much driving at high speeds. Steering 
is easy and requires much turning. 
Vision is fairly good, except for wide 
pillars and long hood. Brakes are ex- 
ceptionally powerful. Gasoline mile- 
age will be little if any better than on 
the Buick 60. Hypoid gears are used. 

The LaSalle has an advantage in 
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carbon cleaning over the Buick be- 
cause its cylinder heads are easily re- 
movable; a few other minor advan- 
tages of design lie also with LaSalle. 


Graham Supercharger 120 (Graham 
Paige Motors Corp.). Del’d Detroit, 
Mich., $1160. Del’d NYC, $1210. 
No 2-door sedan. Trunk model $30 
extra. (Next to lowest price in 

group.) 


By supercharging an engine of the 
same volume as Dodge, 116 horse- 
power is obtained in the Graham 
Model 120. The engine is very efh- 
cient, and with or without the over- 
drive ($50 extra) gives very good gas- 
oline mileage. The supercharger adds 
and detracts 
slightly from the quietness of opera- 
tion, but is believed to be a fairly re- 
liable mechanism. 

Graham seats are of average width, 
but are too close to the floor of the 
car. Vision, obstructed by thick corner 
posts, is good upward, poor down- 
ward, fair to rear. Hypoid gears are 
not used, and the rear floor has a tun- 
nel. The body is all steel, with a set-in 
steel roof. The rear door hinges at 
the front. Automatic choke is not 
fitted. 

Front suspension is by rather too 
flexible leaf springs, and as pointed 
out above (Graham 116), it is difficult 
with this conventional construction to 
keep a proper relationship between 
easy riding, safety, and good steering. 
Riding qualities of the 120 Graham 
are fair to good, the roadability good, 
the steering easy and medium slow. 
Reaction to braking is average. 

Graham has several features of de- 
sign which make for low operating 
costs, in addition to the small-volume 
engine. Depreciation on the compara- 
ble model last year was, in spite of 
the unfavorable financial position of 
the manufacturer, about average. 


some complication, 


Group 3 (31500-83000) 


With three or four exceptions, the 
cars in this group are little if any bet- 
ter or more original in design than 
less expensive cars. They cost more 
(a) because they are heavier, and raw 
materials sell by the pound, (b) be- 
cause more time and money is spent 
on mechanical detail than in lower 
priced cars, (c) because their up- 
holstery and trim is sumptuous, ex- 


pensive, and usually pretentious, and 
(d) because they are built in limited 
quantities for the comparatively few 
people who can afford them. (Aver- 
age trade-in depreciation the first year 
is about 37%.) 

All our comments apply to these 
cars merely as vehicles. All prices are 
for 4-door sedans with trunks (often 
not very large trunks), Chrysler Air- 
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flow offering the only 2-door car in 
this high price group. The follow- 
ing comments are based on the best 
information available to CU’s con- 
sultants. We have not attempted to 
make any ratings of cars in this group. 
Cars are taken up for discussion in 
order of price. 

A $250 price-spread groups together 
Buick Roadmaster 80 ($1418 d.a..— 
delivered at factory—$1511 in NYC), 
Chrysler Airflow ($1610 d.a.f., $1660 
in NYC), and Cadillac 60 ($1660 
d.a.f., $1710 in NYC). 

The Cadillac 60 is virtually a du- 
plicate of LaSalle; costs $400 more, 
mostly because of reasons given under 
(c) above, and is not, as a vehicle, 
worth the added cost. Buick 80 has no 
more seating space and less trunk 
space than the Buick 60. It uses last 
wood-and-steel body, rides 
somewhat better than Buick 60, uses 
even more gasoline, does not use hy- 
poid gears, and sells for $260 more. 
Chrysler Airflow is unique among the 
automobiles considered here; a large 
part of its cost is assignable to (b) 
above. It does not have knee action 
nor hypoid gears, steers slowly, rides 


year's 


well, has only moderate seating space. 
It is equipped with overdrive and is 
thus able to give better gas mileage 
than any car in this group except the 
Cord. Its depreciation is low for this 
group. 

Within $200 of each other higher 
up the scale are Buick Limited 90 
($1966 d.a.f., $2099 in NYC), Chrys- 
ler Custom Imperial, 7-passenger 
($2060 d.a.f., $2107.50 in NYC), and 
Cadillac 65 ($2090 d.a.f., $2150 in 
NYC). 

Cadillac 65 carries a “custom” 
Fisher body, of steel and wood, has 
longer wheelbase, slightly wider seats 
and no more legroom (with less trunk 
space) than Cadillac 60. Difference in 
price is assignable to the reasons given 
above under (a), (c) and (d). Cadil- 
lac 65 weighs 500 lbs. more than 
Cadillac 60, is geared for higher en- 
gine speeds and yields a poorer gas 
mileage. Buick 90 has wider rear seats, 
more legroom, and longer wheelbase 
than Cadillac 65. Its engine turns 
faster and is less powerful. It does not 
use hypoid gears, and is a larger car 
for less money than the Cadillac, 
though not quite as high grade. The 
Chrysler Custom Imperial is a bit 
larger than the Buick 90, has a more 


all-steel 


body, 
weighs less, and relieves heavy ex- 
penditure for gasoline by providing 
an overdrive. 


Cord ($2445 d.a4., $2525 in NYC; 


modern-appearing 


supercharged models $415 extra), 
Packard Super 8, Model 1500 ($2480 
d.a.f., $2560 in NYC, standard equip- 
ment only), and Cadillac 70 ($2595 
d.a.f., $2665 in NYC) are included 
in a price-spread of $150. 

Like the Chrysler Airflow, the Cord 
is unconventional in design. It has a 
one-piece body-frame construction and 
front wheel drive with unique inde- 
pendent suspension. It is contoured to 
reduce wind-noise, and geared to cut 
down engine-noise. The car, however, 
is not roomy, and has a bad reputation 
in service. A Cord averaged 18.24 
miles per gallon in the 1937 Gilmore 
Economy Run. In any comparative 
rating the car would be listed as not 
acceptable. Packard Super 8, Model 
1500, carries a not very roomy wood- 
and-steel body with soft roof, has an 





engine turning faster than average, 
thereby gaining outstanding moderate- 
speed performance. Cadillac 70 has a 
composite (steel-and-wood) Fleetwood 
body, any advantages of which lie 
under (b) and chiefly (c) above; it 
has the same engine turning at the 
same speed as Cadillac 65. The car 
appears to be a better balance of qual- 
ities than the Packard Model 1500 
which competes with it. 

Packard Super 8, Model 1501 
($2685 d.a.f., about $2765 in NYC, 
standard equipment only) has 5 in. 
more legroom and 7 in. longer wheel- 
base than the Model 1500 mentioned 
above. Roomier than the Packard, 
using slightly more gasoline, and $130 
higher in price, is the Cadillac 75 
($2815 d.af., $2880 in NYC). A 
heavier and longer car than the Cadil- 
las 70, its engine turns nearly as fast 
as the competing Packard 1501; choice 
between these cars depends simply on 
the buyer’s personal preference. 


Labor in the Automobile Factories 


Buick—The January strike at Gen- 
eral Motors has been followed by a 
temporary agreement which recog- 
nized the union and permitted a 
shop-steward system in plants that 
are strongly organized, such as the 
Flint factory. President Homer Mar- 
tin of the United Automobile Work- 
ers informs us that “every evidence 
shows that General Motors Corpora- 
tion is sincerely cooperating in es- 
tablishing real collective bargain- 

Motors 

plants range from very low to fairly 


ing.” Wages in General 


good, depending upon location. The 
company is reliably reported still to 
be using espionage and terrorism in 
the Indiana shops. 

Cadillac—See Buick. 

Chrysler 
strike has been settled, with the 
company recognizing the union as 
bargaining agent for its members 
(estimated at 90 percent) and agree- 
ing not to aid any other group for 
the purpose of undermining the 
union. This is interpreted by union 
leaders as ending the career of the 
Chrysler company union. Sitdown 
strikes are barred for the 1-year 
term of the agreement; negotiations 
on other points are to begin at once. 
The company has not agreed to 


As we go to press, the 








abandon its extensive spy system. 

Cord—The Cord Corporation is now 
negotiating with the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America. Em- 
ployment conditions are not consid- 
ered satisfactory. 

Graham—No written agreement ex- 
ists, but the union has enjoyed very 
friendly relations with the manage- 
ment—tantamount to recognition. 

Hudson—Apparently 
the strike in this company will be 
along lines similar to the Chrysler 
agreement. The plant is almost sol- 


settlement of 


idly unionized. Wages have always 
been low, less than those paid by 
General Motors. 

LaSalle—See Buick. 

Lincoln Zephyr—Made by Henry 
Ford who still ranks as the out- 
standing foe of trade unionism in 
the automobile industry. His most 
recent advice, following the wage 
increases won by unionized workers 
in United States Steel and General 
Motors, was for all American work- 
ers to keep away from unions. The 
Ford plants are expected to be the 
next objective of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers. Wages are fairly 
good, but working conditions are 
bad because of the excessive speed 
demanded by foremen. Probably no 
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other car manufacturer has done so 
much to shorten the employee's life. 
Nash—The Nash Motors Co., manu- 
facturers of Nash Lafayette 
“stands out above all the rest 


and 
cars, 
for its splendid relationship with the 
union,” according to Mr. Martin. 
Oldsmobile—See Buick. 
Packard—The Packard workers have 
a union but full recognition has not 
been given. Working conditions are 
similar to those of General Motors. 
The fairly 
wages and uses paternalism in an 
effort to check unionism. 
Studebaker—tThis car is 
dorsed by the United Automobile 
Workers as having practically every- 


company pays good 


also en- 


thing except a union label. 


The automotive labor notes in the 
March Reports were given over to a 
discussion of the sitdown, which pre- 
vented specific comment on_ labor 
conditions. But the lower-priced cars 
covered last month come, with one ex- 
ception, from the same factories that 
produce the cars listed above, and 
comments made here respective to the 
labor conditions in any company ap- 
ply equally to the lower-priced offer- 
ings of that company. The exception 
is Willys, which sells only in the low- 
price division. Along with Nash and 
Studebaker, this car is given the prac- 
tically unqualified endorsement of the 
United Automobile Workers. Some of 
the parts are made under open-shop 
but the manufacturer has 
the 


fairly good wages: and maintains de- 


conditions; 


an agreement with union, pays 


cent working conditions. 
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Binders for Reports 


\ limited number of binders 
(about 2000) designed for the 
monthly Reports is now avail- 
able to Consumers Union mem- 
bers for 50 cents. With “Con- 
sumers Union Reports” stamped 
in gold on the cover, they make 
a handy and handsome container 
for a file of the Reports. 

Members are advised to keep 
their Reports either in this 
binder or in other of the 
proper size. The usefulness of the 
Reports is increased if back is- 
sues are thus kept for reference. 


any 














Fact or Fable? 





Answers to Questions on page 5 


False. While some liquid sprays 
may stain certain materials, most 
preparations as commonly used 
will damage neither materials nor 
moths. Liquid preparations are 
ordinarily effective only on the 
moth larvae they actually touch; 
and unless they are forced into 
every part of the fabric (which 
ordinary spraying will not do) 
they do not work. Vapor devices 
for hanging in the closet are uni- 
formly inefficient; the 
would have to be sealed to render 
them at all effective. See June, 
1936, Reports. 

True. The premium gasoline ad- 
vertisers have built up the bogey 
that an automobile engine is on 
its way to destruction unless it’s 
entirely knock-free. But 
you have an automobile with a 
poorly designed engine you have 
no need of the premium, high 
octane The © slight 
knocking that cheaper gasolines 
allow is unimportant. See May 
and June, 1936, Reports. 


closet 


unless 


gasolines. 


The answer is c. Face powders 
will not cause hair to grow; in- 
deed nothing known can cause 
hair to grow. And, on the basis of 
tests performed by CU recently 
on 37 well-known brands, they do 
not contain lead. Some may con- 
tain starch, which tends to dry 
some skins. But most are satisfac- 
tory—and, like other cosmetics, 


enormously over-priced. See 
March Reports. 
True. A stoker is considerably 


more efficient than hand-firing; 
but the net result of that to the 
a better heated 
house on about the same amount 
of coal as with hand-firing. Con- 
venience features aside, if stoker 
coal costs more than 75% of the 
price paid for hand-fired coal, 
the stoker will be a doubtful econ- 
omy. See August, 1936, Reports. 


home-owner is 


False. This is simply one more 
feature that the Copeland bill 
should contain and doesn’t. See 
editorial in this issue. 

False. The problem of lubricating 


~ 


~~ 
— 


10. 


hypoid gears is one of the great 
complexities of the current auto- 
motive year. The apparent reason 
for their introduction is that they 
give the manufacturer a new sell- 
ing feature (they do away with 
the driveshaft tunnel through the 
rear floor of the car). But they 
have been introduced too early. 
The manufacturers have not solved 
the problem of hypoid gear lu- 
brication, and they are using the 
cars they sell as a sort of experi- 
mental laboratory. See March Re- 
ports. 

False. Soft drinks at summer re- 
sorts and other such gathering 
places are frequently contami- 
nated; and if they weren’t carbon 
dioxide would not be the cause of 
it. Tests made at Coney Island 
by CU technicians last summer 
showed the root beer to contain 
the same kinds of bacteria as a 
sample of sewage-contaminated 
sea water contained, and 10 times 
as many. See August, 1936, Re- 
ports. 

False. It used to have the Seal 
but the Association withdrew it 
because of false claims made in 
Squibb advertising. See October, 
1936, Reports. 

True. But not by any means in 
proportion to its remarkable 
repertoire of gadgets and the 
price put upon them. In CU’s 
tests of vacuum cleaners last fall 
this Hoover's ranking in cleaning 
ability, while high, fell short of 
the ranking of a gadgetless make 
costing about a third as much. 
See December, 1936, Reports. 
False. That’s the tenor of a great 
deal of their talk, but it’s safe to 
say that very few of them believe 
it themselves. The experience of 
the A & P, which adopted grade 
labeling on some lines, has 
proven the point to the contrary. 
What the manufacturers appar- 
ently do think is that grade label- 
ing would put an end to charging 
Grade A prices for Grade C mer- 
chandise. They are right. To quite 
an extent, at least, it would. See 


March Reports. 
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(Continued from page 2) 
in its administration, (5) endorsement of the Wagucer- 
Steagall Housing Bill, (6) opposition to the Copeland 





Food and Drug Bill—S. 5—and the Chapman Bill—H.R. 
300—in their present form, (7) support of certain princi- 
ples as the ultimate objectives of consumers in food, drug, 
and cosmetic legislation, principles embodied in the Coffee 
Bill described on page 28. 

Following the conference, an organizing committee of 
10, headed by Miss Helen Hall, President of the National 
Federation of Settlements, began work on the establishment 
of the Consumers National Council as a permanent na- 
tional coordinating body. Consumers Union is represented 
on this committee by Miss Susan Jenkins, who, as a mem- 
ber of CU’s staff, has for some time been assisting educa- 
tional and other groups in their consumer work. 

All genuine consumer organizations will be eligible to 
affiliation with the National Consumers Council. Those who 
wish to be kept informed of the organization’s progress 
should write to Consumers Union, which will be glad to 
supply news of all developments. 

The widespread demand already existing for united con- 
sumer activity is made very evident from the number and 
variety of the organizations, officers or members of which 
attended the Hotel Pennsylvania conference. Among them 
were the following: 


American Association of Social Workers, 
American Association of University Women, 
American Commonwealth Federation, 
American Home Economics Association, 
Bureau of Cooperative Medicine, 

Consumers Council of New York, 
Cooperative Distributors, Inc., 

Council of Parent Education, 

Council of Women’s Auxiliaries, 

Eastern Cooperative League, 

Federal Council of Churches, 

Henry Street Settlement, 

International Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
League of Women Shoppers, Inc., 

Mass. State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Milk Consumers Protective Committee, 
National Consumers League, 

National Council of Women, 

National Federation of Settlements, 
Springfield (Mass.) Consumers Cooperative, 
YMCA, 


Yo a ° — 
Pennsylvania Farm Bureau Cooperative Association. 


The Copeland Bill 


j HE appalling lack of organization for effective con- 
sumer action was shown by the Senate’s unanimous 
approval of the Copeland Food, Drug and Cosmetics Bill 
early in March. Rarely before have commercial organiza- 
tions seeking to perpetuate dishonest and dangerous busi- 
ae practices so completely dominated the Unites States 
oenate, 


Some of the outstanding weaknesses of the Copeland 


UNION 


bill as passed by the Senate have been pointed out in an 
excellent analysis issued jointly by the following women’s 
organizations: American Association of University 
Women, American Dietetic Association, American Home 
Economics Association, American Nurses’ Association, 
Girls’ Friendly Society of the U.S.A., Council of Women 
for Home Missions, Medical Women’s National Associa- 
tion, National Board of the Y.W.C.A. of the U.S.A., Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, National Council 
of Jewish Women, National League of Women Voters, 
National Women’s Trade Union League, Women’s Home- 
opathic Medical Fraternity. 

We quote some excerpts from their statement here, 
and urge close reading of them by all members: 

“The present law allows for unlimited seizure of both 
adulterated and misbranded products. The bill as reported 
limits to a single seizure the action that can be taken at 
any one time against misbranded products, unless the mis- 
branding (1) has been subject to a prior judgment in 
favor of the United States, or ... (2) renders the product 
actually dangerous to health, or is, in a material respect, 
false and fraudulent, or is labeled or advertised as cure 
or remedy for certain diseases... . 

“The possibility that products will be removed from 
the market by multiple seizure has not only been the 
greatest deterrent to violations of the present law but has 
also extended the greatest protection to the public by au- 
thorizing the arrest and detention of the adulterated and 
misbranded goods in process of distribution. Failure to 
allow more than one seizure at any one time for mis- 
branded products except in the instances mentioned de- 
stroys the deterring effect of the present law and its pro- 
tection against consumption of such products, 

“Labels can be changed so easily and still remain false 
in character, and composition of articles altered so readily 
that it is extremely unlikely that the Government would 
have occasion to proceed against a product on the same 
misbranding grounds on which it has previously won a 
judgment. Therefore the ‘prior judgment’ exception 
amounts to nothing. ... 

“S. 5 does not extend the law’s protection of the con- 
sumer to the extent possible in consistency with fairness 
to legitimate industry... . 

“We are convinced ,.. that provisions for advertising 
control in S. 5 (the Copeland bill) are so inadequate as 
to make control of advertising virtually a farce. We have 
advocated the use of injunction as an additional enforce- 
ment tool for the adulteration and misbranding provisions 
of the act as well as for advertising. We believe, however, 
that it is fallacious to reason that injunction alone will be 
an effective enforcement weapon against false advertis- 
Ing. eee 

“An injunction will not stop false advertising of a 
product but will simply prevent a particular false state- 
ment from being repeated. Not until a number of injunc- 
tions have been issued against specific kinds of false ad- 
vertising of a product would the manufacturer be forced 
to abandon misleading statements. Even then he would 
not be stopped if he changed the composition of the 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
product and thus gave it a different identity. . . . 

“One of the major points which led to the realization 
of the need for new legislation . .. was the ineffectiveness 
of the drug-variation clause in the present act. This pro- 
vision allows complete freedom in variation of ihe 
formula of a drug bearing an official name without indi- 
cating on the label, in words which the consumer can 
understand, how it differs from the standard established. 
It seems reasonable to expect that a drug bearing an of- 
ficial name, such as iodine, should meet the standard set 
for that drug, or that the label of the drug bear a state- 
ment showing exactly how it differs from that standard. 
For this reason, physicians, pharmacists, and consumers 
have urged a change in the so-called drug-variation clause 
of the present law as one of the major weaknesses war- 
ranting new legislation in this field. However, the bill as 
introduced and reported to the Senate has the same pro- 
vision as the present law. .. . 

“The provision making it mandatory for the Secretary 
to go through the whole process of public hearings, etc., 
whenever an industry is dissatisfied with a regulation 
seems to us completely unjustified and likely to hamper 
the Administration in its enforcement activities since it is 
conceivable that a large proportion of the time of its staff 
could be consumed under this provision in needless re- 
view of regulations. The bill provides adequate oppor- 
tunity for hearing prior to the adoption of a regulation, 
and the only purpose to be served by such a provision 
would be to delay and hamper administration. ... 

“The bill provides for court review and injunction of 
the regulations issued by the Administration. ... Such a 
review and injunction is possible without this provision 
under established equity law. The provision in this bill 
might prove extremely troublesome to effective enforce- 
ment, particularly since the language included in this Sec- 
tion differs materially from the principles of present 
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The Coffee Bill 


r Ht Copeland bill has now gone to the House for 
i tion. Apparently it will be extensively revised. But 
the industry lobbies control the House almost as com- 
pletely as they do the Senate, and there is little reason to 
hope for any considerable improvement. There is every 
indication, indeed, that the House will further weaken the 
Copeland bill in important respects, as, for example, in 
vesting control of advertising in the cumbersome Federal 
Trade Commission rather than in the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration. 

A consumer campaign against the Copeland bill, and 
for effective legislation, is clearly necessary. It should be 
evident by this time, however, that consumers have little 
to gain by accepting the main lines of the Copeland bill 
and waging their battle simply for amendments to improve 
it. It is time for consumers to take the offensive and to start 
fighting for their own food, drug and cosmetics bill. 

Such a bill has now been introduced in Congress by 
Representative John M. Coffee of the State of Washington. 


The bill was drafted, under the supervision of Consumers 
Union, by Mr. Will Maslow, a lawyer with much experi- 
ence in the field of food and drug regulation. More than a 
year ago, in a signed article in the Consumer (which was 
published by the Consumers Division of the NRA) Mr. 
Maslow laid down these requirements for consumer pro- 
tective legislation: 

1. Licensing of manufacturers. 

2. Registration of proprietary products, 
3. Informative labeling. 
4. Prevention of false or misleading advertising. 


5. Facility in enforcement and administration. 
6. An adequate budget. 


7. Health education, publicity, and scientific research. 


Practically all of these features are provided in H.R. 
5286, the bill introduced by Representative Coffee. Al- 
though licensing of all manufacturers in the food, drug, 
and cosmetic fields is not called for in the bill, protection 
equivalent to licensing is provided so far as proprietary 
products, including health devices, are concerned. And it 
is in the field of proprietaries that the consumer at present 
takes his worst punishment. 

Congressman Coffee has described the bill simply and 
well. “The main virtue of this bill is its preventive fea- 
tures, which simplify the whole procedure of enforce- 
ment,” said Rep. Coffee. “The bill calls for registration of 
proprietary products, statement of formulas, approval of 
all claims (in labels and advertising), continuous super- 
vision of manufacture by qualified technicians, and grade 
labeling. Appropriations for enforcement are to come prin- 
cipally from fees paid by manufacturers on registering a 
product. The duties and functions involved in adequate 
enforcement are such as to justify the creation of a Con- 
sumers Bureau in the Public Health Service to operate 
largely as an independent body.” 

The bill, of course, has adequate provisions for control 
of non-proprietaries, through prohibition of adulteration 
and misrepresentation. 

Members of Consumers Union and the clubs and other 
organizations with which they are connected should write 
to their Congressmen, urging the scrapping of the Cope- 
land bill and demanding public hearings on the Coffee 
bill. Anyone can get a copy of the bill by writing to 
Congressman John M. Coffee at the House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C., or to Consumers Union. 

The trade press of the patent medicine industry is al- 
ready preparing to fight the Coffee bill. Consumers Union 
will do what it can to gain effective protection in this field 
for consumers, but without the support of other organiza- 
tions of consumers generally, such protection can not be 
won in the face of powerful industry opposition. 

A state bill similar to the Coffee bill has been introduced 
in the New York State Legislature by Assemblyman Ira 
Holley and Senator Joseph Esquirol. New York members 
of Consumers Union should write to both these legislators 
asking them to press for a public hearing on the bill. 
Copies of the bill may be obtained from Consumers 
Union by those wishing to have a similar bill introduced 
in the legislatures of other states. 











